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REMOTE CONTROL 
INTERLOCKING 
PROJECT” — 


—says Railway Age of an installation 
of two “Union” remote control inter- 
lockings. These two plants, although 
separated by ten miles of line, and, 
from an interlocking standpoint, in 
no way combined, are closely related 
in that they are both involved in the 
operation of an important cut-off. The 


two new remote contro! plants replace 


three mechanical plants and a non- 
interlocked junction, while the annual 
savings effected are 46 per cent for 
one plant and 33 per cent for the 
other, or a combined saving ol! 
approximately 40 per cent. 

“Union” Remote Control speeds up 
traffic, eliminates delays at many loca- 


tions and effects large savings. 
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Railway Buying, 


Rail Subsidies, 


and the Nation's Business 


The Railway Business Association,. national organ- 
ization of manufacturers of railway equipment and sup- 
plies, is advocating government subsidization of the 
railways. As reported in the Railway Age of January 
28, page 207, it suggests “that this so-called ‘national 
defense subsidy’ be limited to a period of from three 
to five years and be based upon a definite proportion, 
say 25 per cent, of the railways’ expenditures for main- 
tenance of way and structures (not equipment) during 
each year of the period beginning with 1939. It is 
roughly estimated that this subsidy might range between 
$100,000,000 and $200,000,000 a year.” 

Whatever may be the merits or success of this pro- 
posal, it serves the desirable purpose of calling attention 
to a great industry of which the public knows much too 
little—an industry which, together with its employees, 
is quite as much affected by changes in the railway 
situation as are the railways and their employees, and 
is as much entitled to consideration by public and 
government. This industry consists largely of com- 
panies that produce exclusively for the railway market, 
but also includes many in all parts of the country which 
produce partly for the railways and partly for other 
industries. That it is a large industry is shown by the 
fact that in 1929 the total purchases that the railways 
made from it amounted to more than two billion dol- 
lars. That its business is subject to great fluctuations 
is shown by the fact that the purchases the railways 
made from it in 1938 were less than one billion dollars. 
Plainly, here is an industry whose business is so large, 
and the fluctuations in whose business are so great, 
that they should be matters of real public concern, and 
of BY proposals of which for improving and stabilizing 
the railway situation should be given wide publicity and 
respectful consideration, because they are, in effect, pro- 
posals also for improving and stabilizing the condition 
of another great industry. 














How Much Railway Buying Has Declined 





The purchases of the railways from other industries 
consist of (1) equipment and materials, (2) fuel and 
(3) miscellaneous purchases, such as telephone and tele- 
graph, heat, electric light and power service, etc. These 
miscellaneous purchases, which amounted in 1937 to 
$348,000,000, do not vary much, and, therefore, con- 
tribute little toward the great fluctuations that occur in 
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railroad buying from other industries. The buying in 
which the great fluctuations occur is indicated by the 
figures given in an accompanying table regarding pur- 
chases of equipment and materials (manufactures) and 





Table I.—Railway Purchases of Manufactures and Fuel, 
1929 and 1938 





Materials Equipment 
received ordered Total Total 
from from from including 
mfgrs. mfgrs. mfgrs. Fuel Fuel 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
1929 ... $991,795 $397,121 $1,388,916 $336,805 $1,725,721 
1938 ‘ 340,323 53,807 394,130 238,981 633,111 
Decline . 651,472 343,314 994,786 97,824 1,092,410 
Per cent 
decline 65.7 86.5 71.6 29.0 63.3 





fuel in the years 1929 and 1938. Purchases of fuel 
were only 30 per cent less in 1938 than in 1929; but 
purchases of equipment and materials from the manu- 
facturing industry were 72 per cent, or $995,000,000, 
less. 

Railway buying from the manufacturing industry in 
1929 was only normal for a prosperous year, being not 
much different from what it was annually in the seven 
prosperous years 1923-1929, inclusive; and yet in the 
nine years ending with 1938 it. averaged 855 million 
dollars annually less than it amounted to in 1929. It 
is not very surprising, in view of these figures, that the 
railway equipment and supply manufacturing industry 
is seeking subsidies, which presumably would be help- 
ful to it, from a government whose policies have been 
principally responsible for the terrific decline in its 
business—a government, also, which has been and still 
is lavish with subsidies to other industries indirectly 
competing with railway equipment and supply manu- 
facturers. 


Why Railway Buying Has Declined 


What is the real explanation of the reduction in rail- 
road buying from the manufacturing industry? It. is 
afforded by the figures given in Table II. Those in 
the first column show the amount of net operating in- 
come earned by the railways in each of the last ten 
years. Those in the second column show the amount 
of purchases made by the railways from the manufac- 
turing industry in each of these years. The figures con- 
clusively demonstrate that the amount of net operating 
income that the railways earn determines over periods 
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of years the amount of buying from manufacturers that 
they do—that every decline or increase in net operating 
income is soon followed by a decline or increase in their 
buying of equipment and materials, and that, in the long 
run, the net operating income earned and the expendi- 
tures made for equipment and materials are about the 
same. In spite of all the fluctuations in both during the 





Table Il.—Ten Years’ Net Railway Operating Income 
and Buying from Manufacturers 


Net Railway Total Buying Per Cent Purchases 
Operating Income From Manufacturers to Net Oper. Income 





(000) (000) (000) 
ee sescews $1,251,698 $1,389,000 111.0 
Pe <cenews 868,879 873,700 100.6 
. Are 525,628 480,500 91.4 
a <wasnas 326,298 270,700 83.6 
an” ¢ceees 474,296 272,700 57.5 
eas 462,652 461,900 99.8 
a vests 499,819 401,500 80.3 
eae 667,347 778,400 116.5 
a earane 590,204 870,700 147.5 
ee 372,846 394,130 105.7 
TOTAL $6,039,667 $6,193,230 102.5 
Annual aver- 
ages 10 yrs. 603,967 619,323 102.5 





last ten years the net operating income earned averaged 
$603,967,000 annually and purchases of equipment and 
materials averaged $619,323,000 annually—a difference 
of only 2% per cent. 

Various kinds of legislation are being proposed to 
solve the railway problem and thereby, among other 
things, enable the railroads to contribute toward recov- 
ery by increasing their purchases. For example, it is 
proposed to “scale down” their indebtedness and fixed 
charges. But during the decade covered by these fig- 


ures numerous railroads have become bankrupt and 


actually quit paying a large part, or all, of their fixed 
charges ; and, yet the figures show, this has not to any 
considerable degree changed the relationship between 
the net operating income the industry has earned and 
the amount of purchases of equipment and materials it 
has made. In view of experience it would appear that, 
regardless of all changes that may be made in the finan- 
cial structures of the railways, the amount of buying 
done by them from the manufacturing industry will con- 
tinue to be determined by the amount of net operating 
income they earn — unless, of course, their net income 
is supplemented and, in effect, increased by subsidies 
such as are proposed by the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation. 


The Prospects of Railway Buying 


With the foregoing figures as a background, what are 
the present prospects of railway buying of equipment 
and materials in 1939? Throughout the last two-thirds 
of 1938 the trend of freight loadings was rapidly up- 
ward. This caused a phenomenal increase in net oper- 
ating income, which was only about 70 million dollars 
in the first half of the year but was over 302 million 
in the second half of the year. The gain culminated in 
the $49,373,200 earned in December, which was the 
largest amount earned in any December since 1929 ex- 
cepting in 1936, and was at an annual rate of 2.67 per 
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cent. If the railroads should earn at that rate through- 
out 1939 their net operating income this year would be 
about $690,000,000—slightly larger than in 1936, their 
best year since 1930. 

The experience of the last ten years indicates that 
this would cause at least $700,000,000 buying from the 
manufacturing industry, more than in any year of the 
depression since 1930 excepting possibly 1936 and 
1937—but only one-half as much as in 1929. However, 
the fact cannot be disregarded that carloadings in Jan- 
uary, although more favorable than in any other month 
of 1938, were less favorable than in December. Whether 
this indicated a change in the trends of traffic and earn- 
ings that prevailed during the last two-thirds of 1938 
is as yet only a matter for surmise; but it can be 
predicted with confidence that a continued increase of 
net operating income will cause a large increase in 
railway buying. 


Railways Buy in Every State 


It was recently stated by a Senator in a hearing in 
Washington that the railroads do the bulk of their 
buying in the East. This conveyed the impression, 





Table IIIl.—Railway Purchases of Manufactures and 
Fuel by States—1929, 1937 and 1938 


Railway Purchases 








SS may 

States in 1929 in 1937 in 1938 
ON. og caeedinencecne’s $46,767,039 $31,263,982 $17,157,308 
BEER ip ccctedececevbses 655,774 439,140 240,582 
cn sacha cmuww we 10,009,182 6,719,842 3,672,044 
TE cavadecoverseae 70,012,501 46,787,384 25,685,313 
SEN “wih peleedaienwemas 30,959,435 20,692,542 11,358,011 
15,427,946 10,305,898 5,660,012 
3,192,584 2,139,461 1,171,255 
5,832,937 3,895,842 2,139,915 
8,369,747 5,591,833 3,070,588 
1,311,548 874,524 481,164 
228,019,516 152,354,150 83,652,956 
113,241,812 75,662,129 41,544,744 
9,646,780 6,448,881 3,539,090 
13,788,511 9,210,326 5,058,557 
EEE dv ucanwweseneas 27,904,909 18,640,279 10,237,405 
I .° a6 dureulce Weee ores 13,961,083 9,327,775 5,121,868 
Re eee ee 1,725,721 1,150,283 633,111 
OS No ere 13,771,254 9,201,261 5,052,226 
ee 17,740,412 11,859,025 6,508,381 
TS ee 23,210,947 15,513,861 * 8,515,343 
Re 20,587,852 13,754,303 7,553,014 
DEE ex teaniewnkore's 8,576,833 5,729,761 3,146,562 
ES See ee eee 57,690,853 38,550,138 21,164,901 
ND ati ase oS iar tner tect 7,092,713 4,739,231 2,602,086 
TEL nine ve eictnebeesae 8,559,576 5,724,335 3,140,231 
OS ea eee 172,572 110,129 63,311 
New Hampshire ......... 673,031 461,236 246,913 
eS? ee 37,292,831 24,917,068 13,681,529 
a rer 5,487,793 3,670,544 2,013,293 
eae ee 108,703,166 72,629,488 39,879,662 
Weotte Careline 22. ccccces 3,347,899 2,238,509 1,228,235 
eS ae 224,344 147,683 82,304 
ER EE ee ee ee 99,971,018 66,798,982 36,676,120 
ne ee eee 15,048,287 10,057,102 5,520,728 
GRE Ag oe eaeaas 16,377,092 10,944,801 6,008,223 
POGMGYVIVGMIR ook cecccccss 320,656,219 214,316,521 117,638,355 
Rhode Telaed ...vcccccceces 862,861 581,948 316,556 
South Carolina ‘ 3,158,069 2.108.391 1,158,593 
South Dakota 534,974 365,691 196,264 
MIE © pb ckiccatecceenés 14,012,855 9,361,630 5,140,861 
5 ee eee 36,826,886 24,607,169 13,510,589 
DE cceiitchawsenseces 5,781,165 3,862,878 2,120,922 
oO ee eee 724,703 448,039 265,907 
PR 6 ot ee Sia 17,878,470 11,951,669 6,559,030 
i, nee 23,228,205 15,516,785 8,521,674 
West Virginia .....666005 63,368,475 42,336,341 23,247,836 
, | ear ae 21,968,428 14,674,851 8,059,503 
Wyoming .............6. 15,617,775 10,432,606 5,729,699 
District of Columbia ..... 1,138,976 759,039 417,853 
Undistributed Purchases .. 154,607,441 103,212,714 56,720,417 
PO. anevdweinne en $1,725,721,000 $1,153,088,000  $633,111,000 





which most persons apparently have, that the benefits 
of railroad buying are very unequally distributed 
throughout the country. It happens, however, that fig- 
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ures have been compiled and are available showing the 
amount of outlay made for equipment, materials and 
fuel in every state in the union in 1937; and these fig- 
ures prove that the impression mentioned is erroneous. 
It is reasonable to assume, although data to prove it is 
not available, that buying was distributed among all the 
states in the same proportions in.1929 and in 1938 
as in 1937. Calculations based upon this assumption 
indicate that total purchases of equipment, materials and 
fuel in 1929, 1937 and 1938 in each state amounted to 
the figures given in Table III. These figures show 
that in 1937, and probably also in other years, 35 per 
cent of railway purchases were made in states west of 
the Illinois-Indiana line and the Mississippi river. The 
railways of western territory make about 40 per cent of 
the gross earnings of the entire industry—showing that 
purchases and gross earnings are divided between east- 


ern and western territories in about the same propor- 
tions. 


Railway Buying and the Nation’s Business 


It made a lot of difference in the country’s total 
business because the railways’ purchases of equipment, 
materials and fuel in 1938 were $520,000,000 less than 
in 1937 and more than a billion dollars less than in 
1929. It also made a lot of difference in the business 
of most states, and some difference in the business of 
every state. It will make a lot of difference, too, in 
the country’s total business in 1939 if there is an in- 
crease of 300 or 400 million dollars in railway buying 
this year. And it will make a lot of difference in the 
country’s business whether there are the increases 
throughout the next decade that there should be in 
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railway buying. Therefore, in seeking subsidies for 
the railways, the Railway Business Association cannot 
fairly be charged with acting entirely in its own selfish 
interest. In view of what has occurred during the last 
decade and a half it has reason for doubting whether 
government transportation policies will permit an in- 
crease in railway net operating income sufficient to 
cause a large and sustained increase of railway buying; 
and yet there must be a large increase in railway buy- 
ing power if (1) there is ever going to be recovery in 
this country, and (2) the railways are going to be able 
to put their equipment and other facilities in condition 
to handle their share of the increase in traffic that real 
recovery will cause. 

It will be much better for all concerned if the buying 
power of the railways is restored by an increase in their 
net operating income than by a policy of subsidizing 
them; but obviously those who oppose withdrawing 
subsidies from competing carriers haven't a logical leg 
to stand on in opposing subsidization of the railways. 


Indexes to Volume 105 


The indexes to the latest volume of the Railway Age, 
July to December, 1938, are now ready for distribu- 
tion and copies may be had by those subscribers de- 
siring them. Requests should be addressed to the Cir- 
culation Department, Railway Age, 30 Church Street, 
New York. Subscribers who have in previous years 
made application for the index need not apply again; 


they will continue to receive it as long as they continue 
to subscribe. 





We are witnessing a gigantic struggle for mastery be- 
tween the autocratic and the democratic principles, being 
fought out on a stage that takes in the Eastern and the 
Western hemispheres, upon the result of which depends the 
destiny of the human race. That in some countries the 
temporary triumph of autocracy is thinly disguised under 
the name of the totalitarian state and in others under the 
pretence of a dominant proletarian government, makes no 
essential difference. We are all in agreement, whatever 
may be our diversity of opinion as to methods, that we 
here in America must do what we can to exemplify the 
worth of the democratic theory as the best system to pro- 
mote the welfare and happiness of our people. 

We must be sufficiently practical to realize that we can- 
not proclaim the excellence of American democracy unless 
we bring to honest, serious-minded and industrious people 
a fair measure of material prosperity. It is well enough 
to exalt the virtues of idealism, but worthy men must be 
permitted to earn something like a comfortable living. 
To bring about these wholesome and essential ends, we 
must not neglect the obvious lessons of experience and 
the simple truths that underlie a sound economic order. 

We have several forms of transportation. Each must 
be permitted to demonstrate by actual trial just what it 
From an Address by R. V. Fletcher, Vice-Pres. 


and General Counsel, A.A.R., at Transport 
Symposium, Philadelphia, February 7. 





Transport Muddle Puts Democracy on Trial 


can do in a particular field of effort. No one, by the 
exercise of authority, can select a predetermined sphere of 
activity. We must reach a solution of the problem by 
giving each form of transportation a fair chance to show 
what it can do. The inexorable laws of economics will do 
the rest. 

But, obviously, the conditions of the contest must be fair. 
We cannot expect an intelligent answer to the question if 
certain forms are the beneficiaries of government subsidy, 
while others are not. 

We cannot decently require of our railroads that they 
shall pay out of every dollar they take in more than 31 
cents for taxes and to provide and maintain the highways 
over which they operate, while their competitors, on roads 
built and maintained at public expense, pay about 7% 
cents, and their competitors, operating on waterways im- 
proved and maintained by the government, pay only 2 
cents for the same purposes. 

If we can secure equality in the matter of subsidies, we 
can safely leave the problem in the hands of the users of 
transportation, confident that their common sense and mo- 
tives of self-interest will serve to select the modes of trans- 


portation that are best suited to .the needs of the 
country. . 
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Small Rail Car Is Tested In Light 


Mixed Branch Line Service 


1'77-hp. unit handles 22,327 ton-miles and 977 passenger-miles in six 
daily 44.7-mile round-trip runs — Averages 
2.84 miles per gal. of fuel 


GASOLINE-ENGINE-DRIVEN rail car has 
A been developed by Coordinated Transportation, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., for use on railroad 
branch lines having light passenger, freight and mail- 
service requirements and is designed to pull 250 tons 
gross at a low operating and maintenance cost. The car 
is powered with a 177-hp. engine and weighs 31,000 Ib., 
10,000 Ib. being carried on the front truck and 21,000 
Ib. on the rear truck which has four driving wheels equip- 
ped with light-weight roller-bearing connecting rods. 
During a recent test in which this car made one 44.7- 
mile round-trip run daily for six days on a branch line 
in the Northwest, it handled a total of 22,327 gross ton- 
miles in freight service and 977 revenue passenger-miles, 
or an average of 3,721 gross ton-miles and 163 pas- 
senger-miles per daily round trip. The total fuel con- 
sumption was 94% gal. of gasoline, or not quite 16 
gal. per round trip which was equivalent to 2.84 miles 
per gal. A total of eight quarts of lubricating oil was 
used for all purposes, or 1% quarts per round trip of 
44.7 miles. The heaviest train load hauled during the 
test was 145% tons, consisting of one car of l.c.l. and 
two loaded tank cars. Four revenue passengers were 
carried on this particular trip, and five railroad repre- 
sentatives were also on board, in addition to the car 
operator and conductor. The fuel consumption was 10 
gal. on a one-way trip of 22.35 miles or 2.24 miles per 
gal., but the average fuel performance for the entire 
test was 2.84 miles per gal., as stated. Fuel consump- 
tion per 1000 gross ton-miles was 3.09 gal. 
The maximum adverse grade encountered during this 


- 








test run with 14514 tons was one per cent, negotiated in 
third gear with an engine speed of 1,100 r.p.m. at 8 
miles an hour. The maximum engine temperature was 
195 deg. at 700 r.p.m. The run was made without wheel 
slippage or the necessity of sanding or operating below 
second gear, thus indicating the possibility of handling 
additional tonnage if and when available. 


Gasoline or Diesel Engine Drive Optional 


While motive power in the car shown is furnished by 
a 707-cu.-in. General Motors No. 707 gasoline engine, 
developing 177 hp. at 2,100 r.p.m. and 550 ft. Ib. torque 
at 1,000 r.p.m., Diesel engine drive may be substituted 
if desired. The transmission is mechanical. Owing to 
the fact that the car operates with the same speeds in 
both directions, special provision has been made for 
“vacuum cooling” of the engine when the car is backing 
up. An air scoop, located just back of the front end 
skirt, picks up air and forces it upward on both sides 
of the radiator through which it is pulled by the suction 
created when the car moves backward. In forward 
movement, the engine is cooled in the conventional man- 
ner. 

The power of the engine is transmitted through a 
W. C. Lipe 15-in. single-plate clutch to a Fuller high- 
speed reverse transmission. Both the clutch and the 
reverse transmission are contained in the bell housing. 
From there the power is transmitted to a Fuller five- 
speed midship transmission, which has no reverse gears 
and gives five speeds forward and five speeds in reverse. 


The Equipment Used in One of 
the Branch-Line Test Runs 
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Body Removed Showing Frame 
Construction, Engine Mounting 
and Front Truck Design 


Spicer universal joints are used as well as a Spicer drive- 
shaft assembly. The power then is transmitted to the 
rear truck which has side members designed to work 
independently of each other, and thus give flexibility to 
the rear drive truck and equalize the weight on all four 
driving wheels at all times. 

The accurate alinement of the axles and drive rods is 
maintained at all times by the use of Shafer self-alining 
bearings. The power from the drive shaft goes through 
a Timken double-reduction-gear assembly, which is the 
same as in a Timken rear-axle assembly, to a herring- 
bone spur gear, mounted on the solid front axle of the 
rear-drive truck by means of a hub. © There is no differ- 
ential in this assembly. The power goes from the axles 
to the two front drive wheels of the rear truck assembly 
and is transmitted to the rear wheels and solid rear axle 
by means of connecting rods. The axles are of 5-in. 
nikrome heat-treated steel. 

Normally, in highway truck construction, the rear- 
axle gear housing is fastened to the axle-shaft sleeves 
and through them to the truck springs or to the frame 
by means of torque arms, thus dissipating the torque 
instead of putting it to work. In the rail car, illustrated, 
the gear housing of the rear truck has no axle sleeves, 
but floats on a live axle on Shafer bearings, and is held 
in position by the herringbone spur gear hub with a 
torque arm from this housing to the rear drive axle of 
the truck assembly, where another Shafer self-alining 
bearing is used. This permits the torque to be put to 
work by bringing greater pressure on the drive wheels. 


Unique Rubber-Cushioned Wheel Construction 


Each wheel consists essentially of five parts: the wheel 
proper, with a vertical steel flange on the inside; -two 
formed rubber rings; a steel tire with inward projecting 
flange at the center, rolled integral with the tire; and 
an outer steel face plate or disc, bolted to the wheel and 
holding the other parts in proper alinement. In assem- 
bling the wheel, one of the rubber rings is first applied 
with a formed shoulder extending over the inner flange. 
Then the steel tire is applied, followed by the second 
tubber ring and the face plate held in place by 12 small 
through bolts. Tightening the face plate puts the rubber 
under some pressure and holds the tire accurately in 
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position without metallic contact. This method of ap- 
plication assures that the flowage of the rubber will be 
mechanically controlled. The use of this rubber-insu 
lated wheel construction minimizes track noise and vibra- 
tion stresses likely to cause fatigue failures of various 


One of the Rear Truck Tires Removed to Show Details of the 
Rubber Mounting 
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parts of the rail car wheels and driving mechanism. In 
addition, the combination of the flexible drive truck and 
the insulated wheels is said to give greater tractive force 
for a given weight. 

The front pony truck also is flexible in construction 
and designed to swivel freely. It has Shafer self-alining 
bearings throughout and 3%-in. nickel-chrome _heat- 
treated-steel axles. The pony truck wheels are rubber- 
insulated the same as those on the rear drive truck. 
The tires on all wheels are connected to their respective 
wheel centers by flexible copper-wire straps (three per 
wheel) so that movement of the car over the track will 
shunt the track circuits and operate wayside signals. 
The rubber inserts which are used in these wheels were 
supplied by the United States Rubber Products Com- 
pany, Inc. 

The couplers are applied without the usual draft gear 
connections which are replaced by rubber pads held be- 
tween steel plates in such a way that the flow of rubber 
is controlled within desired limits. This rubber con- 
nection is said to be equivalent to two inches of shock- 
absorbing qualities as developed in conventional draft 
gears. 

The four driving wheels of the rear power truck are 
equipped with automotive-type brakes, and the drums 
are 18 in. in diameter. The brake shoes are 4% in. wide 
and are lined with American Brakeblok. These brakes 
are of the hydraulic type, actuated by air. In addition 
to the brakes on the unit itself, standard automatic West- 
inghouse air-brake equipment is used to supply air for 
the train brakes. This air is furnished by two West- 
inghouse air compressors, one driven directly from the 
engine and hence being constantly in operation. The 
second compressor is driven from the Fuller midship 
transmission and can be engaged and disengaged by a 
lever within easy reach of the operator. Both com- 
pressors are equipped with self-unloading heads. 

Headlights, located on both the front and rear ends 
of the car have 240-watt bulbs and were furnished by 
the Pyle National Company. The sanding equipment 
was furnished by the United States Metallic Packing 
Company. 

The car body is a combination passenger and freight 
unit, the outside measurements being 28 ft. long, 8 ft. 
wide and 7 ft. high. The body is thoroughly insulated. 
Safety glass is used throughout. Heat is supplied by 
an Evanair hot-water bus-type heater, manufactured by 
the Evans Products Company. 

Various other combinations of units can be furnished, 
such as straight passenger units, straight freight units, 
switching units, combination units and trailer units. The 
car can also be supplied in both a four-wheel drive and 
an eight-wheel drive, the latter having the advantage 
that the eritire‘wveight of the rail car is carried on driving 
wheels. ; 


High Efficiency Secured 


Unusually high efficiency is secured since all power, 
less frictional losses which by this type of construction 
are kept to a-‘minimum, is transmitted directly from the 
point of origin. to the driving wheels and permits carry- 
ing and hauling greater loads than are commonly possible 
with motive power.of this weight. The speed of this 
type of unit and its carrying and hauling capacity can be 
varied greatly by the use of different gear- ratios. 

The entire unit is protected by varigus pategts already 
issued and other patents pending. Standard parts have 
been used, as far as possible, and the attempt made to 
have this car represent the best engineering practices in 
both the railway and the automotive field. 
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Wheeler Issues 
Second Rail Report 


Wasuincton, D. C 


ENATOR WHEELER, Democrat of Montana 

and chairman of the Senate interstate commerce 

committee, submitted to the Senate on February 
6, the second of a series of reports based upon the inves- 
tigation of railroad finances and holding company control 
by his subcommittee created for this purpose. The re- 
port is entitled “A Problem in Railroad Reorganization 
—Role of Life Insurance Companies: Missouri Pacific 
System,” and discusses in general “the relationships be- 
tween life insurance companies and railroads, and in 
particular the activities of the insurance-company-spon- 
sored Stedman Committee, representing Missouri Pacific 
bondholders, which has been selected for discussion, not 
by reason of wrong doing, but because it is typical of 
insurance company sponsored committees.” 

Chairman William O. Douglas, of the Securities & 
Exchange Commission and a member of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, announced at the re- 
sumption of hearings by the committee on February 6, 
that the discussion of insurance companies “will prop- 
erly bring us in time to a consideration of the extent 
to which insurance company influence permeates areas 
of national importance, such as the capital markets, the 
supply of mortgage funds available to farmers, railroad 
reorganizations, and perhaps the financing of low rent 
housing.” No definite date has been set for hearings 
by the Monopoly Committee on the subject of insurance 
companies and their relationship to railroad reorgani- 
zations. 

The Stedman Committee, according to Senator Wheel- 
er’s statement, contained representatives of six great life 
insurance companies—six companies controlling more 
than half of all American life insurance assets. “Instead 
of following a direct course through the reorganization 
proceedings,” said Senator Wheeler, “the Stedman Com- 
mittee repeatedly made concessions to the investment 
bankers whose interests were very different from those 
of the bondholders. Even more damaging were its nego- 
tiations with Alleghany Corporation, the holding com- 
pany formerly in control. The life insurance committee 
entered a partnership with Allegheny Corporation as 
against other classes of creditors, and expressed a will- 
ingness under certain conditions to concede to Alleghany 
Corporation a considerable measure of control of the re- 
organized company—in spite of the life insurance execu- 
tives’ full knowledge that in the past Alleghany Corpora- 
tion had mismanaged the Missouri Pacific and abused 
its powers of control, and in spite of the fact that they 
knew that Alleghany’s claims to recognition in the re- 
organization were based on worthless securities.” 

The Senator’s statement accompanying the report then 
goes on to point out the fact that in recent years insur- 
ance company executives have been increasingly ac- 
tive in railroad reorganizations, and high hopes have been 
expressed that as a result the railroads would be soundly 
reorganized. “The record on which the present report 
is based does not support such hopes,” the Senator said. 
“The record indicates many weaknesses of life insurance 
committees in railroad reorganization proceedings.” 

“But enough is already known,” according to Senator 
Wheeler, “to demonstrate that legislation is needed, not 
merely to offset such ineptitude as exists in the life of 
insurance executives in railroad reorganizations, but also 
to free them of any of the handicaps and obstacles that 
the existing reorganization statute.places between them 
and doing a constructive job, handicaps of which they 
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themselves have complained. True what is most needed 
is a greater awareness by the insurance executives of 
their responsibilities in this field plus a vigorous pros- 
ecution by them of a course that will safeguard policy 
holders, investors, and the general public.” 

“Such awareness and determination on the part of the 
insurance executives, together with action by Congress 
to revise the reorganization statute, so as to assist those 
insurance executives who want to do a real job in the 
public interest and, to deter those who are unwilling or 
inept, can do much to put the railroad industry on a 
sound financial basis, and provide for permanent reor- 
ganizations that will not threaten the economic stability 
of the country by recurring insolvencies.” 

The Senator then reiterates his statement of last week 
that he has drafted and is now discussing with other 
government agencies a bill to accomplish that purpose. 

The second report is a detailed study of the Stedman 
Committee and its relationship to the reorganization of 
the Missouri Pacific. The report criticizes the insurance 
companies for permitting representatives of various bank- 
ing houses to hold membership on the Stedman Commit- 
tee, pointing out that the interests of the two were not 
the same and the banker representative did all that he 
could to sabotage the work of the committee. 

The report begins with a discussion of amount of in- 
surance company money which has been invested in the 
railroad industry. The committee believes that 49 com- 
panies having total assets of $25,450,000,000, have in- 
vested in railroad bonds, $3,009,000,000. The committee 
does not know the precise extent to which these insur- 
ance company-owned bonds are in default; but the re- 
port says that Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
stated to the committee that the defaulted railroad bonds 
owned by the Metropolitan totaled in round figures 
$120,000,000, or 2.7 per cent of the Metropolitan’s total 


assets, and he ventured to apply this figure to life insur- 


ance companies as a whole. _ 

Thus, the committee report reasons that if the records 
of the other life insurance companies were neither better 
nor worse than the Metropolitan’s record, then the life 
insurance companies now hold some $550,000,000 of de- 
faulted railroad bonds. 

The report concludes that “A full investigation of life 
insurance companies would be needed to ascertain more 
accurately the book losses suffered through the purchase 
of railroad bonds which subsequently defaulted, and the 
further potential losses not yet entered on the books but 
looming behind imminent defaults.” 

The conclusions of the second report follow: 


To the insurance companies of this country, the current wave 
of railroad reorganizations presents both a risk and an oppor- 
tunity. The risk is obvious and its importance to the public at 
large is easy to appreciate. The insurance companies are a vast 
reservoir—$24,000,000,000—of the people’s savings. The insur- 
ance company executives who are the trustees of this fund have 
put about one-eighth of it into the railroads. The rail-invest- 
ment, and the income from it, which the insurance companies 
have made, must not be permitted to dwindle away and thereby 
threaten the security and diminish the savings of the millions of 
policyholders. 

The extent to which this investment has already suffered is 
by no means negligible. But it is the trend, and not the present 
dollar amount of the losses, which is most alarming. To absorb 
the losses already sustained is bad enough; to suffer repeated and 
recurring insolvencies, failures, and losses would be far worse. 
Yet there is danger that just such repeated failures and losses 
will occur unless the insurance companies apply themselves to 
the problem with vigor and intelligence, and without too much 
deference to other powerful and entrenched interests in the re- 
organization field. To let well enough alone, and to shun delay, 
litigation, and unpleasantness, is a comfortable tradition: It is 
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not, however, the alert strategy which the policyholders have the 
right to expect of highly-paid executives. 

The insurance members of the committee chosen for study in 
this report—the so-called “Stedman Committee” in the Missouri 
Pacific reorganization—have shown an awareness of these neces- 
sities. Several of these members, for instance, were reluctant 
to admit representatives of investment banking firm to member- 
ship. The two firms in question—J. P. Morgan & Co. and Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.—have a long history of participation in railroad re- 
organization and railroad finance. Since before the beginning 
of this century they have been dominant in these fields. Their 
record is not as distinguished as the history is long. Nor was 
this record the only reasonable objection to the choice of partners 
in these firms as members of the Stedman Committee. The 
multiple and conflicting interests of J. P. Morgan & Co. in the 
Missouri Pacific picture, which are stated in detail in this report, 
offered no basis for belief that the firm could or would act as 
a genuine representative of the bondholders represented by the 
Stedman Committee. The firm’s connection with the holding 
company—Alleghany Corporation—which owned a large amount 
of the railroad’s stock was far more immediate and vital to it 
than the interests of the bondholders. 

As stated, the insurance executives were aware of these matters. 
To join forces with the bankers was to invite dissension, ob- 
struction, and perhaps, defeat. Yet the bankers were invited to 
join. Mere awareness, clearly, is not enough. The _ policy- 
holders have the right to demand that the executives possess 
sufficient singlemindedness and strength to follow the dictates 
of awareness. 

Banker representation did not work well in practice. The 
Morgan representative opposed the decisions of the insurance 
executives on at least five major matters, repeatedly protested 
these decisions, sought to modify them, refused to sign an im- 
portant public statement vital to the purposes of the Committee, 
and eventually resigned. These obstructions to the natural func- 
tioning of the Committee were the penalties of admitting the 
bankers to membership. But in dealing with the obstruction, the 
insurance executives again appeared to be conscious of what 
ought to be done, but unwilling to prosecute a bold course of 
action to the end. Far from being steadfast, they weakened in 
the face of banker opposition, and modified their published ex- 
pressions and retraced their steps as desired by the bankers. 

The relations between the insurance executives and their im- 
mediate opponent—Alleghany Corporation—are no less indicative 
of half-hearted planning and behavior. Four and a half years 
ago, in June, 1935, the Stedman Committee framed a reorgani- 
zation plan for the Missouri Pacific. As shown in a separate 
report by this subcommittee, the “Stedman Plan” was not a far- 
sighted or realistic plan, and would not have established the 
railroad on a really sound financial basis. But it was closer to 
the goal than the Van Sweringen “modified” plan. Yet the Sted- 


man Committee “conditionally” agreed to the Van Sweringen plan 
instead of fighting it. They did not want to risk delay or liti- 
gation. Taking reasonable precautions against a later bank- 


ruptcy of the road was not, in their minds, worth a lawsuit and 
the prompt escaping of unpleasant responsibilities. The notori- 
ous recurrence of American railroad failures is, in the light of 
such reasoning, no mystery. 

It was stated at the outset of these conclusions that the rail- 
road reorganizations now in process present an opportunity to 
the insurance companies. These receiverships, some hard on the 
heels of earlier bankruptcies, and the fear of another cycle 
in the future, are tremendously dangerous both to the efficiency 
of the country’s transportation system and to its prosperity 
and the economic security of its citizens. Neither the bankers 
nor the railroad managements have been able to check the 
tendency. 

The small investors lack the resources to act effectively in such 
large matters. The insurance companies have a huge stake in 
the situation, and abundant resources to effect real reforms in 
reorganization practice. They are in a far superior position to 
challenge the long-established attitudes, customs, and procedures 
which have led to repeated insolvencies, and which have made 
the names of some American railroads connote fees, fortunes, 
and failures instead of tracks and trains. If their officers act 
with imagination and courage, much can be accomplished that 
may otherwise prove impossible. The insurance companies’ stake 
in the railroads is large, but not so large as the public’s stake 
in the executives. 








Montreal Terminal Improvement 


Project Revived by C. N. R. 


Program on which work was suspended in 193], is to be continued on 


modified basis—To spend $3,000,000 in 1939 


siderably modified form, plans for the construc- 

tion of extensive terminal improvements at Mon- 
treal, Que., including a central passenger station, which 
were first announced nearly a decade ago, and plans to 
proceed with the work immediately. Originally, the 
project contemplated the expenditure of approximately 
$50,000,000, and work on certain of the improvements 
embodied in the plan was undertaken early in 1930. Be- 
cause of the onset of the depression, however, construc- 
tion activities were suspended in 1931, after about $15,- 
000,000 had been spent. Completion of the project on 
the basis of the modified plan will involve an additional 
expenditure of about $12,600,000, of which approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 will be expended during 1939. 

For many years, the Canadian National has recog- 
nized the need for improving and modernizing its pas- 
senger and freight-handling facilities at Montreal. The 
question of providing adequate passenger-station facili- 
ties has presented a particularly pressing problem. Fol- 
lowing its formation the C. N. R. continued in service 
‘at Montreal the passenger-handling facilities of three of 
its constituent lines, these facilities being for all prac- 
tical purposes entirely independent and _ disconnected. 
They include the Bonaventure station which is located 
in the southern section of the city and handles traffic 
from and to the south, east and west; the Tunnel sta- 
tion which is centrally-located in the city near the south 
portal of the double-track tunnel under Mount Royal, 
and which serves trains moving to and from the north 
and west; and the old Moreau Street station in the east- 
ern part of the city, which handles traffic from and to 
the north and east. Not only have the widely-separated 
locations of these stations presented operating disadvan- 
tages, but they also have the disadvantage of being anti- 
quated and out-moded in design and construction. The 
company also faces a somewhat similar situation in re- 
gard to its freight-handling facilities in the city. 


ag Canadian National is now reviving in a con- 


Original Improvement Program 


After several years of study and planning an improve- 
ment program was promulgated in 1929, which had as 
its objective co-ordination and modernization of the com- 
pany’s passenger and freight facilities within the city. 
The principal improvement contemplated in this plan was 
a central passenger station which was to be located on 
the site of the old Tunnel station, where it would be 
considerably nearer the central business district of the 
city than the Bonaventure station and also conveniently 
situated with respect to the hotel, department store and 
theatre districts. Not only was the station to embody 
extensive facilities for the handling of passengers, mail, 
baggage and express, but it was to be surmounted by an 
office building in which were to be consolidated the 
company’s offices which at that time were housed in 17 
different buildings. 
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St ‘Henri 


Point St. Charles 


A Part of the Canadian National Trackage in Montreal, Show- 
ing the Features of the Modified Plan on Which Work Will Be 
Resumed 


From the south the new station was to be reached by 
means of a viaduct that was to connect at its southerly 
end with the Victoria bridge across the St. Lawrence 
river, over which traffic is handled from and to the Mari- 
time provinces. The plan also envisaged electrification 
of the terminal tracks as far north as Eastern junction 
for the electric operation of all trains to and from the 
north and west, and also electrification of the terminal 
tracks to the south, across Victoria bridge to St. Lam- 
bert, for the electric operation of trains to and from the 
south and east. 

Other improvements proposed in the original plan 
included the construction of a cut-off to permit pas- 
senger trains to and from the west that now enter and 
leave Bonaventure station, via St. Henri, to operate into 
the new station via the new line and the tunnel under 
Mount Royal. Another cut-off was planned to permit 
passenger trains from and to the northeast to operate 
into and out of the new station via the tunnel, and also 
to provide a much-needed connection between the vari- 
ous yards and tracks located in the eastern part of 
the city and those located around Turcot in the western 
part. Other improvements contemplated in the original 
plan included a new coach yard at Point St. Charles, 
and a new enginehouse and coach yard on the tunnel 
line near Eastern junction. 


Construction Progress 


These improvements were authorized during the lat- 
ter part of 1929 and work on them was undertaken 
shortly thereafter. The first actual work involved the 
demolition of buildings along the right-of-way leading 
to the Bonaventure station to provide space for a new 
fruit terminal, and the construction of a number of 
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grade separations along this line. Excavation work on 
the site of the proposed central passenger station was 
undertaken on September 15, 1930, and before the work 
was suspended on October 15, 1931, a total of 4,000,000 
cu. yd. of earth and rock had been removed. Other 
work on the site of the proposed passenger terminal 
involved the widening of Dorchester street and the build- 
ing of a bridge to carry this thoroughfare across the 
station site, this bridge being opened for traffic on 
November 15, 1931. 

Considerable progress was also made on the construc- 
tion of the viaduct between the proposed new station 
and Point St. Charles. For a distance of seven blocks 
south of the station, this viaduct was designed as a six- 
track structure of reinforced concrete construction, with 
steel bridge spans over all intersecting streets. From 
the end of the concrete structure to Point St. Charles 
the viaduct design called for structural steel construction, 
while from the latter point to the bridge the tracks were 
to be carried on an earth embankment. By the time that 
work was suspended on the viaduct in 1931, the greater 
portion of the reinforced concrete structure had been 
completed, and during 1933 the space underneath this 
portion of this structure was fitted up as offices and 
now houses various departments of the Canadian Na- 
tional, which hitherto occupied rented space in various 
buildings. It is estimated that the use of the viaduct 
for office space has resulted in a saving in rentals of 


$170,000 per year. 


The Modified Program 


It has now been decided that the company should 
proceed with the completion of the terminal on a modi- 
fied basis by stages as conditions warrant, taking advan- 
tage of any favorable factors which may prevail from 
time to time. In broad outline the present improvement 
program retains essential features of the original scheme, 
although in a number of respects it is substantially modi- 
fied. The plan for a central passenger station is re- 
tained, this structure to be located as originally planned 
in the vicinity of Dorchester street directly in line with 
the Mt. Royal tunnel. When completed, this station 
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will handle the traffic now entering the Bonaventure 
station, the Tunnel station and the McGill Street station 
of the Montreal & Southern Counties Railway, an 
affiliate of the Canadian National. Trains of the latter 
company operate into and out of the city over the 
Victoria bridge. 

Detailed plans for the station have not yet been drawn, 
but it will consist essentially of a one-story structure, 
with facilities for handling mail, baggage and express 
located beneath the track level. Present plans do not 
envisage the construction of an office building over the 
station but it is planned to provide a sub-structure of 
sufficient capacity to carry any type of superstructure 
that future developments may make it desirable to build 
over the station. It is pointed out that this will leave 
the way clear for the development of air rights in the 
vicinity of the station area. 

The modified plan calls for the completion of the via- 
duct connecting the central station with the Victoria 
bridge. From the station this viaduct will extend in a 
southerly direction to Point St. Charles from where one 
set of tracks will turn west to a connection with existing 
east-and-west trackage while another set of tracks will 
turn east to a connection with the Victoria bridge. The 
original plans for the construction of cut-off lines to 
permit trains from both the west and east to enter the 
city through the Mount Royal tunnel are not being con- 
sidered for the time being. Instead, trains from the 
west that now enter the Bonaventure station, will leave 
the present main line into Montreal at St. Henri and 
will proceed around the loop to Point. St. Charles and 
thence over the viaduct into the station. Thus, com- 
pletion of the present project will permit abandonment 
of the Bonavenure station by transferring its activities 
to the new central station, thereby making it possible to 
improve and extend freight facilities located in the vicin- 
ity of the Bonaventure station. 

Trains from Laurentian points and Northshore St. 
Lawrence points, which now use the Tunnel station, will 
use the new station and will continue to enter the city 
through the Mount Royal tunnel. The service of the 
Montreal & Southern Counties Railway will be discon- 
tinued between Montreal and St. Lambert, which is lo- 
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General Plan Showing the Relationship of the New Passenger Facilities and the New Lines Proposed in the Original Mon- 
treal Improvement Program 
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cated on the south side of the St. Lawrence river opposite 
Montreal, and in its place the C. N. R. will provide rapid 
service between St. Lambert and the central station, 
which will be closer to the heart of the city than the 
McGill Street station. The tracks of the M. & S. C. 
across Victoria bridge will be removed and replaced with 
a roadway for vehicular traffic. 

A feature of the original plan that has been retained 
in the modified program is that involving electrification 
of all the main-line passenger trackage of the road within 
the Montreal area serving the central station. The elec- 
trified territory will include the viaduct connection be- 
tween the Victoria bridge and the central station, and 
also the main-line trackage westward from Point St. 
Charles as far as Turcot yard. In addition, it is planned 
to proceed with that phase of the original program call- 
ing for the construction of a new coach yard at Point 
St. Charles, completion of which will permit the ex- 
tension of the Turcot yards in such a manner as to 
facilitate inbound and outbound freight movements. 

As mentioned previously, it is planned to undertake 
work on the modified improvement program immediately 
and to expend about $3,000,000 on the-project during 
1939. Work to be carried out during the year will center 
largely on the site of the future passenger station and 
will involve in general the preparation of the site for 
the erection of the station. It is also expected that the 
viaduct from the central passenger terminal to the Vic- 
toria bridge will be completed in 1939, with the excep- 
tion of a bridge over the Lachine canal. 


Flight of Traffic 
“Tapering Off” 


IGURES lending “some color to the view that the 
FE flight of traffic from the rails is tapering off” are 

cited by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Statistics as it finds, in its latest study of 
fluctuations in railway freight traffic compared with pro- 
duction, that the railroads in 1937 nevertheless had an 
estimated $523,000,000 less in revenues than would have 
been the situation had they maintained their 1928 posi- 
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tion as carriers of freight originating from production 
in this country. In terms of traffic the loss was 182,- 
000,000 tons, which, the prefatory note by Dr. M. O. 
Lorenz, director of the Bureau, says, may be regarded 
as a loss resulting from transport competition, reloca- 
tion of industry “or other economic changes not affect- 
ing the volume of production.” 

The estimate placing the revenue loss at $523,000,000 
is based upon the assumption that the average haul on 
the lost traffic would have been 100 miles. It takes no 
account, however, of the revenue lost as a result of rate 
reductions forced by competition. While no “satisfac- 
tory estimate” of the latter can be given, the study ap- 
plies the post-1928 decline in the average revenue per 
ton to the tons originated in 1937 and brings forth a 
figure of “nearly $254,000,000.” A similar calculation 

sing the drop in revenue per ton-mile gives a figure of 

526,000,000—an “over-statement because the length- 
ned haul is partly responsible for the decline in the ton- 
nile revenue.” 
“~The study, prepared under the direction of E. S. 
obbs, is similar to that issued by the Bureau during 
the latter part of 1937 and reviewed in the Railway Age 
of December 18, 1937, page 876. The previous study 
covered the period 1926 to 1936 with the 1923-25 period 
taken as a base, whereas the present one covers 1928 to 
1937, both inclusive, with 1928 as a base. The reason 
for changing to 1928 as the initial year was that the 
present classification of commodities begins with 1928, 
and it seemed desirable to avoid the difficulty of con- 
solidating the present 157 classes into the 70 classes of 
the prior classification. Also, the present study differs 
in showing the ratio of railway tons originated to the 
total tons of production. 

After explaining its statistical methods and adjust- 
ments the study proceeds to develop its tables based on 
1928 as 100. The application of the production index 
for each year to the 1928 railway tonnage gives for each 
year what is designated in the tables as “computed 
railway tonnage’; i.e., the amount the railroads would 
have carried if they maintained their 1928 position. 
Against this “computed” tonnage, the actual traffic is. 
set up, and the difference between the two measures the 
railroad losses. Composite figures include all railroads, 
while the data by classes of commodities covers only 

(Continued on page 271) . 
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Amlie as a member of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission developed when the subcommittee of 
the Senate committee on interstate commerce held its 
first hearing on February 6. Besides Mr. Amlie, who 
appeared briefly as the first witness and read a short 
statement into the record in defense of his political views, 
the witnesses at the first session were William D. Car- 
roll, chairman of the Wisconsin Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee; Maurice Fitzsimmons, a Democratic 
member of the Wisconsin House of Representatives ; 
and Luther M. Walter, co-trustee of the Chicago Great 
Western, appearing in his own behalf. 

The hearing, which was held before a subcommittee 
composed of Senator Johnson, Democrat of Colorado 
as chairman, Senators Hill, Democrat of Alabama; 
Schwartz, Democrat of Wyoming; Austin, Republican 
of Vermont and Reed, Republican of Kansas; began 
before an audience which filled to overflowing the Sen- 
ate interstate commerce committee hearing room. It ap- 
peared that the listeners included several ardent Amlie 
partisans who applauded whenever anything laudatory 
to the former Wisconsin congressman was uttered by 
any witness or member of the subcommittee. At no 
time did the chairman caution the audience regarding 
demonstrations. 


Sant opposition to the nomination of Thomas R. 


Denies Being a Communist 


Mr. Amlie began his statement by asserting that he 
was not a Communist, and had never been one. “On 
the contrary,” he added, “I have strongly opposed the 
Communist aims and program.” He then went on to cite 
quotations from the Daily Worker, Communist party 
daily newspaper, which purported to show that the Com- 
munist party did not consider Mr. Amlie to be allied 
with them; in fact, the excerpts denounced Mr. Amlie 
for his beliefs and went so far as to call him a “red- 
baiter.” He also quoted John Strachey, noted English 
writer on communism, who wrote an article for the 
American Mercury in January, 1934, in which he, ac- 
cording to Mr. Amlie, “likened my political philosophy 
to that of Hitler and the Nazis, although he paid me 
the mild compliment of saying that my philosophy was 
more rational than that of the Nazis.” 

Mr. Amlie also defended himself against the attack 
of Congressman Bolles who now holds the seat formerly 
held by Mr. Amlie, pointing out that during the 1936 
campaign, Congressman Bolles, who is the editor of 
the Janesville, Wis., Gazette, turned the title of an article 
attacking Mr. Amlie in the Communist magazine, New 
Masses, from “Congressman Amlie Sees Red” to “Com- 
munist Amlie Sees Red.” Mr. Amlie observed that had 
a libel suit been brought, Mr. Bolles would have con- 
tended that it was a typographical error. Mr. Amlie 
also told the committee that Mr. Bolles, in his recent 
speech in the House on January 26, “quoted a paragraph 
from an extension of my remarks on June 18, 1938, 
and so garbled the context as to make me advocate what 
I was in reality vigorously condemning.” 


Amlie Attacked and Defended 


Bitter political controversy rages and issue is in doubt as Senate 
subcommittee holds hearings on Roosevelt I. C. C. nominee 
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After the completion of his statement, Senator John- 
son asked the witness what party he belonged to. He 
replied that at the present he was a member of the Pro- 
gressive Party of Wisconsin. The next question of the 
Senator was, “What do you think of the proposed re- 
organization of the Interstate Commerce Commission?” 
Mr. Amlie had no definite ideas on the subject, but he 
did say that whatever reorganization there is, should be 
along sound lines. He also thought that certain smaller 
cases in the commission should be expedited. 

Asked about railroad reorganization, he remarked that 
the problem is wholly different today than when the 
Transportation Act was passed. Mr. Amlie was opposed 
to the reorganization plans for the various lines that 
have been recently proposed. He feared that they would 
cut down the amount of railroad facilities which would 
be needed if the country ever again achieves a national 
income larger than that of 1929. 


Asked Views on Government Ownership 


Senator Johnson next asked the prospective commis- 
sioner what his views were on the subject of government 
ownership. Mr. Amlie began by reading a short state- 
ment of Commissioner Eastman’s in which the latter 
advocated government ownership as the ultimate solu- 
tion of the railroad problem, pointing out that whenever 
an industry becomes so affected with the public interest 
that it has to be regulated in all its manifold activities, 
even going so far as to have to borrow money from the 
government, it would be better to have it socialized. He 
pointed out to the committee that Commissioner East- 
man had not said when government ownership should 
be consummated, but had only advocated it as the ulti- 
mate solution of the rail problem. He added that most 
of his thinking along these lines had been largely in- 
fluenced by the writings of Mr. Eastman. 

A government ownership advocate would be a valu- 
able man on the commission, in the opinion of Mr. 
Amlie, because of the fact that in the time of a national 
emergency when the government was forced to take 
over the carriers, he would be anxious to make such an 
operation a success. Mr. Amlie also told the committee 
that he had observed that most government operation of 
railroads had been brought about because of the fact 
that the owners of the property were anxious to unload 
on the government. He cited the cases of the Grand 
Trunk in Canada and the Seattle street car system which 
was taken over by the City of Seattle, Wash. 

Replying to a query from Senator Schwartz as to 
whether or not he would faithfully execute the laws of 
Congress, the witness replied, “Anything I have done 
as a legislator would not influence my judgment as a 
member of a quasi-judicial body such as the commission.” 

Senator Hill wanted to know whether or not he 
thought government loans to railroads were justified. 
Mr. Amlie replied that they were, in his opinion, only 
if the credit of the railroad justified such a loan. He 
then went on to observe that railroads can afford to bor- 
row money for equipment only if they havea use for it. 








He then made the observation that if we get back to a 
1929 basis, the railroads will need at least 300,000 more 
freight cars to handle the traffic. Asked what would 
be done about this problem, should it occur, Mr. Amlie 
proposed that the government should set up a corpora- 
tion to construct these cars and lease them to the car- 
riers. Although he did not say so, this proposal appears 
to be the same as one advocated last summer by Senator 
Shipstead, Farmer-Laborite of Minnesota. 

Senator Hill showed his interest in the Southern rate 
complaint when he questioned Mr. Amlie on the rate- 
making powers of the commission. His first question 
was whether or not the commission should retain its 
rate making powers. Mr. Amlie was quick to say, 
“definitely so.” Another query was, “Would you favor 
the commission using its rate making power to promote 
general recovery?” Mr. Amlie was opposed to this 
proposition, saying that it had no legal right to do so. 
Senator Hill also wanted to know whether he would 
favor continuing discriminations that might exist at the 
present time. In reply to this, Mr. Amlie said that the 
commission has only the power to administer the law 
as it is. He felt that this was a matter entirely for 
Congress to decide and went on to say that he would 
carry out not only the letter but the spirit of the law, 
if confirmed to the commission. He also said he favored 
control by the commission of stock purchases of one 
carrier by another. 

A few questions regarding his previous experience 
were asked of the nominee by Senator Reed of Kansas. 
Asked about his business or profession, Mr. Amlie said 
that he practiced law when he was not serving in Con- 
gress. Queried as to whether he had ever practiced be- 
fore the commission, the witness replied that he had had 
only one abandonment case before that body. He also 
told the committee that he had practiced before the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission, but that the cases 
involved public utilities. 


Say Amlie is “Communist” 


Mr. Carroll and Mr. Fitzsimmons urged the commit- 
tee to refuse to recommend Mr. Amlie for confirmation 
on the ground that his previous writings showed him 
to be a Communist. They both insisted that his philos- 
ophy was inimical to the “American system.” Both wit- 
nesses qualified their remarks by saying that they took 
no issue with the President, but believed that he had not 
been in possession of all the facts when he made the ap- 
pointment. Mr. Carroll characterized Mr. Amlie as 
“one of the most radical men in Wisconsin, more so than 
a socialist.” Mr. Carroll also presented a copy of 
resolutions of both the Wisconsin House and Senate 
which have been received by the U. S. Senate, urging 
either the withdrawal of his name by the President or 
refusal of confirmation by the Senate. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons deplored Mr. Amlie’s lack of in- 
formation on railroad matters, saying he would wager 
that the prospective commissioner “had never made out 
a railroad freight bill in his life.” “If you are going to 
give us an appointee from Wisconsin,” Mr. Fitzsimmons 
told the committee, “give it to a man who is an Amer- 
ican and knows railroading and its problems.” He 
closed his testimony by asserting that Mr. Amlie was 
“unqualified because of lack of experience and unfit be- 
cause of political philosophy.” 


Walter Appears in Opposition 


Luther Walter, told the committee that he appeared 
in his own behalf as a person who was interested in the 
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transportation problems of the country and was opposed 
to the confirmation of the nominee. He said that he did 
not believe the President knew the facts when he made 
the appointment. He called him a “plain political up- 
heaver” who would be in the best position to force gov- 
ernment ownership if he were placed on the commis- 
sion. 

The morning session of the second day’s hearings was 
devoted entirely to the testimony of Mr. Walter, who 
read into the record excerpts of writings of Mr. Amlie 
which were taken from a book by the latter entitled, 
“The Forgotten Man.” This book consists of a series 
of 500 questions and answers which outline the nominee’s 
views on social problems of the day. Mr. Walter began 
his testimony by reading into the record an article from 
Barron’s financial weekly by Commissioner Eastman in 
which the commissioner made it plain that although he 
felt that government ownership might have to be the 
ultimate answer to the railroad problem, yet he did not 
believe that it should be put into operation at the present 
time and he was not so advocating. 


“Human Rights” Amendment Discussed 


Besides reading the excerpts from Mr. Amlie’s book, 
Mr. Walter also read the ex-congressman’s “Human 
Rights” amendment which would give the government 
power to take over and operate the means of production. 
Senator Johnson asked whether or not the witness be- 
lieved the people had the right to insert an amendment in 
the Constitution. The answer was yes, but he qualified 
it by saying that he did not believe people had the right 
to amend the Constitution to such an extent that it would 
change our entire system of government and national 
economy. 

At this point, Mr. Walter repeated that he did not 
think the President knew the facts about the appointee 
when he appointed him to the commission. Senator 
Schwartz queried, “Did the President tell you this?” 
“No,” replied the witness, “I do not have the confidence 
of the President.” 


Bondholders Oppose Amlie 


At the Tuesday afternoon hearing the first witness to 
testify against the nomination was J. G. Shatford, chair- 
man of the Railroad Owners Association, an association 
of large railroad bondholders grouped together to protect 
their interests and the interests of the carriers of the 
country. Mr. Shatford told the committee members that 
for them to vote to confirm the nominee would be a “de- 
structive” act on their part. His organization opposes 
the nomination on the ground that the nominee lacks the 
necessary experience to perform the duties of a com- 
missioner. 

“Are you satisfied with the constructive views of the 
present membership of the commission ?”, asked the Col- 
orado Senator. The witness made no reply to this query. 
“Don’t you think there is need for new blood on the 
commission,” he continued, “in view of the fact that you 
have told us that the railroads have been in a bad way 
for quite some time now and the present members who 
are charged with maintaining a satisfactory transporta- 
tion system have been on the commission for a long time 
now?” The witness thought that possibly the commis- 
sion could stand some new blood. Asked what he thought 
of Commissioner Meyer, he replied that he was an ex- 
cellent commissioner, if one meant that protecting the 
public interest at the expense of the railroad interests 
constituted being a good commissioner. He concluded 
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his testimony by advocating a three per cent interest 
guarantee by the government on all railroad bonds out- 
standing. 

Coming back to cross-examination of Mr. Walter, 
Senator Schwartz asked the witness whether or not he 
had recently been making some vigorous attacks on the 
Railway Labor Act. Mr. Walter insisted that he be- 
lieved in the Act, but that he believed that the working 
rules of the railroads needed a “thorough overhauling.” 
At this point he told the committee in answer to a ques- 
tion by Senator Schwartz that “the system of adjust- 
ment boards is mulcting the railroads of the country.” 
He was thoroughly dissatisfied with the way the boards 
were operating and with their awards made for work 
that was never done. 

Asked about the recent 15 per cent wage reduction 
case, Mr. Walter testified that he had been opposed to 
the full 15 per cent decrease and had advocated a de- 
crease of only the amount by which wages had been in- 
creased the previous August. In this, he said, he was 
opposed by the railroad executives of the country. 


Railroad Labor Endorses Amlie 


Senator Schwartz wanted to know whether the witness 
knew that the railroad labor including the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen were endorsing Mr. Amlie. The 
witness did not know that this was the case. Senator 
Schwartz informed him that it was. 

The questioning was next turned to the subject of 
recent Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans to the 
Erie and the Baltimore & Ohio, both of which were 
certified by the Finance Division of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission not to be in need of financial reor- 
ganization. Senator Hill asked Mr. Walter whether or 
not he knew that Commissioner Meyer had voted for 
the certification of the Erie and that 20 days after the 
loan was approved by Division 4 of the commission, the 
road applied for voluntary reorganization under Section 
77 of the Bankruptcy Act. Mr. Walter was unfamiliar 
with this matter. Senator Hill also cited a statement of 
Senator Wheeler’s issued on January 10, 1938, in which 
the chairman of the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee attacked Division 4 for approving the Baltimore 
& Ohio and Erie loans. Later Senator Wheeler’s state- 
ment was read into the record. 

Asked by Senator Hill as to what he thought of the 
present membership of the commission, the witness said 
that he didn’t know where he could supplant any mem- 
ber of the commission with a better man. It was at this 
point that the Alabama senator asked whether the wit- 
ness ever conferred with the commissioners regarding 
decisions or reports which were to be issued. He denied 
that he ever had. 

Senator Hill then brought up the case of the Texas & 
Pacific where T. D. Gresham, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of that road, testified last year before Sena- 
tor Wheeler’s subcommittee investigating holding com- 
panies that he had once received information regarding 
a decision of Division 4 before it had been released to 
the public. It was later explained by Commissioner Meyer 
that this was an uncontested finance case and that it 
was the practice of the commission in this type of case 
which concerned only the interested parties to release in- 
formation before it was announced publicly. The Sena- 
tor asked Mr. Walter whether he knew anything about 
this. He said that he did not. 

Senator Hill’s cross-examination of the witness closed 
when he inquired whether or not the fact that Com- 
missioner Meyer handles reorganization cases and Mr. 
Walter’s railroad, the Chicago Great- Western, is in the 
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process of reorganization, would influence his judgment 
regarding the fitness of Mr. Meyer as opposed to Mr. 
Amlie. The witness denied that it would. 


Walter Criticizes A. A. R. 


Mr. Walter ended his testimony in opposition to Mr. 
Amlie by observing that the railroads, their presidents 
and the general counsel for the Association of American 
Railroads would spend their time more profitably if they 
would come over on the Senate side of the Capitol and 
testify against Mr. Amlie rather than bothering about 
trying to get a law changed by testifying before Con- 
gressman Lea’s committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce on the other side of the Hill. He said that he 
had tried to get the railroad presidents and the general 
counsel of the A. A. R. to come and testify against Mr. 
Amlie, but that they had replied that they were “afraid 
to stick their necks out.” He added that getting the 
right man to interpret a law was more important than 
trying to get some new law passed. 

R. C. Fulbright, appearing for the Southwestern In- 
dustrial Traffic League and the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League, told the committee that the first organization 
was opposed to Mr. Amlie’s appointment, but as to the 
latter, it had a rule against taking issues on any ap- 
pointment. He did point out, however, that the latter 
organization believed that only those men should be ap- 
pointed to the commission who were “skilled in the law 
and technique of transportation.” He also pointed out 
that the Southwestern Industrial Traffic League opposed 
Mr. Amlie because of his lack of experience and his 
position on government ownership. Rather than a man 
like Mr. Amlie, his group preferred men like Chairman 
Caskie and Commissioner Splawn, both of whom, be- 
fore they were appointed to the commission, he said, 
were experts in a particular type of transportation work. 

More evidence of the acrimonious battle being waged 
in Wisconsin between the Progressives and the Democrats 
and Republicans was given the committee when W. E. 
Donnelly, a lawyer and former Wisconsin legislator, 
called Mr. Amlie a “Communist,” and introduced un- 
documented exhibits which purported to show that the 
nominee had taken part in a great many Communist 
activities during his political life. He also accused Mr. 
Amlie of being a “national committeeman of the Friends 
of the Soviet Union.” Just what this organization is, 
he did not explain. 


Kelier Favors Nominee 


The last witness of the day was Representative Kent 
E. Keller, Democrat of Illinois, who was the first wit- 


ness to testify in favor of Mr. Amlie’s nomination. He 
characterized the nominee as “an honest man” and an 
“original thinker.” He also told the committee that Am- 
lie “couldn’t be a Communist if he tried to be.” He 
closed his testimony by saying that he did not believe 
that all members of the commission should be private 
ownership advocates. He believed that Mr. Amlie would 
carry out the laws of the country and do a good job on 
the commission. 

The commission is evidently taking considerable in- 
terest in the hearing in view of the fact that at least four 
of its employees were intent spectators during the day’s 
session. 


La Guardia Endorses Amlie 


A letter from Mayor F. H. La Guardia of New 
York City to Senator Johnson endorsing the nomination 
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of Mr. Amlie was made public at the hearing. Mayor 
La Guardia remarked in his letter that “There have 
been so many gratuitous statements made against him 
that it occurred to me that one in his favor would not 
be amiss.” 

“Mr. Amlie,” the Mayor continued, “served a term in 
the House during my time. We were closely associated 
in the then Progressive group and I am in a position to 
know of his sincerity, zeal and personal and intellectual 
integrity. He is a most conscientious person and I was 
in a position to know that he suffered considerably dur- 
ing the early period of depression and unemployment 
by reason of the government’s hesitancy, timidity and 
hopelessness in giving aid to the many millions of our 
fellow citizens who were then in dire need. He is hard 
working and industrious. He had the peculiar habit of 
seeking information and getting all available facts on 
measures then pending on which he was called upon to 
cast his vote.” 

“Tom Amlie is a good American. He is patriotic. He 
may not be found celebrating on the golf links on the 
Fourth of July, but I am sure he would be found read- 
ing the Constitution to his children. He is rather 
seclusive and perhaps may not mingle with the small 
fry, indulging in big talk during the juniper hour in 
Washington but you will find him in his office or at 
the Congressional Office, posting himself on the issues 
of the day.” The Mayor added that he would be glad 
to testify if the subcommittee believed that that would 
be helpful. 


Editor Backs Nominee 


Despite allegations that Mr. Amlie had been repudi- 
ated by the Progessives in Wisconsin, a telegram was 
‘introduced into the record from William T. Evjue, 
publisher of the Madison, Wis., Capital Times, the 
leading Progressive newspaper in the State, in which he 
endorsed Mr. Amlie for the position on the commission. 
The telegram also accused Mr. Carroll of being “one of 
the leaders who sabotaged the Democratic Party in this 
State and is now working with the Republican reaction- 
aries in Wisconsin.” 

At the February 8 session of the committee James H. 
McGill, a manufacturer of Mount Pleasant, Ind., testi- 
fied in behalf of Mr. Amlie. He told the committee 
that he had known the nominee for many years and be- 
lieved him to be thoroughly honest and a capable in- 
dividual. He derided any charges of “Communism,” 
saying that the nominee was essentially conservative. 
He believed that he would make a good commissioner 
if confirmed. 

Benjamin Marsh, secretary of the People’s Lobby, a 
group representing consumer interests in Washington, 
told the committee that his group would like to have Mr. 
Amlie confirmed so that there would be another man on 
the commission with “the public viewpoint.” Congress- 
man Voorhis, Democrat of California, also urged the 
confirmation of the Wisconsin Progressive, saying that 
he considered Mr. Amlie to be one of the most able men 
that he had encountered in the years he had been in the 
House. Alfred Bingham, editor of the magazine, Com- 
mon Sense, also testified briefly in support of Mr. Am- 
lie, declaring that he knew the latter would do a thor- 
ough job on the commission. 

Returning to the witness stand later in the session for 
cross-examination, Mr. Amlie said that he was glad to 
know that he had made good “in a big way, in the field 
of incompetence,” because of the fact that he had had the 
largest hearing since the opposition to the seating of 
Brandeis on the Supreme Court during Wilson’s last 
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term. He added that he could not imagine a larger and 
more complete body of testimony proving that he was 
“utterly incompetent” than that which had already been 
presented at the hearing. 

Defending his position on government ownership and 
his statement that if government ownership came, it 
would come when the bondholders were ready to unload 
property that was no longer paying dividends, he cited 
the first of Senator Wheeler’s subcommittee’s reports 
which was reviewed in last week’s Railway Age in which 
the committee points out that the insurance company 
reorganization committees have provided for the issu- 
ance of income bonds in the hope that they will get bet- 
ter treatment if and when government ownership comes. 


Believes in Freedom of Opportunity 


Mr. Amlie told the committee that he believed in 
freedom of opportunity in the fullest sense of the term. 
He defended his “Human Rights” amendment by ob- 
serving that it would have given the Congress no more 
power than that now possessed by the British Parlia- 
ment. He characterized himself as “a follower of 
Thorstein Veblen, rather than of Karl Marx.” 

Mr. Amlie was followed by two witnesses—R. W. 
Hogue of Washington, D. C., and John Bauer, con- 
sultant on public utilities—who testified briefly in sup- 
port of the nominee. Then Mr. Walter was recalled 
for further testimony in connection with exhibits filed 
by Senator Schwartz bearing on the recent controversy 
between the Chicago Great Western and its employees 
regarding an adjustment board award. Mr. Walter did 
not think that the matter had anything to do with the 
Amlie appointment but Mr. Schwartz pursued the in- 
quiry. The witness then explained how the C. G. W. 
trustees were directed by the court not to make the pay- 
ments until the employees went to court as was the 
latter’s right under the Railway Labor Act. Mr. 
Schwartz next referred to a resolution introduced in 
the Senate for an investigation of the controversy; and 
Mr. Walter said he favored such an investigation be- 
cause he wanted to tell the story. 

Again the witness protested that the matter was 
brought up to harass him for appearing against Mr. 
Amlie; but Mr. Schwartz denied this, saying that he 
merely wanted to “identify” Mr. Walter. The witness 
then protested against any attempt to try the C. G. W. 
when he was appearing only on his own behalf. He 
added that the C. G. W. decision is now being applied 
against other roads, and pointed out how the railroads 
complain of their inability to get an adjustment-board case 
into court. Meanwhile the employees prefer to resort 
to a strike rather than seek recourse in court with the 
result that the “law of the jungle” operates in connection 
with the awards. Here Mr. Walter once more protested 
that he didn’t want “to be put in a hole because I come 
down here and testify against a man—it’s un-American.” 
Senator Reed suggested that the adjustment board mat- 
ter was something that should be looked into at the 
proper time, although it was his view that it had nothing 
to do with the Amlie nomination. 

The hearing closed after Mr. Schwartz had introduced 
as exhibits several articles and interviews discussing 
government ownership of railroads. 

It is understood that no decision on Mr. Amlie will be 
made by the subcommittee for several weeks. From 
watching the conduct of the various members at the 
three-day hearing, it is safe to assume that the two Re- 
publican members, Reed and Austin, will vote against 
confirmation and Schwartz and Hill will vote for it. 
What position Chairman Johnson will take is not known. 
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Hearing on Lea Transport Bill 


Fletcher reveals committee-of-six idea that proper approach is 
complete rewriting of Interstate Commerce Act 


OMPLETE rewriting of the Interstate Commerce 
C Act is the proper approach to new transport leg- 

islation at this time, according to the view of 
President Roosevelt’s railroad committee-of-six, as set 
forth by Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Association of American Railroads, 
in the course of his presentation at House interstate and 
foreign commerce committee hearings on Chairman 
Lea’s omnibus transport bill. Judge Fletcher who with 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association Counsel Frank 
L. Mulholland of Toledo, Ohio, has been acting as coun- 
sel for the committee of six began his testimony on Feb- 
ruary 3 after R. L. E. A. Chairman George M. Harri- 
son had concluded. 

Mr. Harrison, amidst other testimony, told the com- 
mittee that he and Carl R. Gray, vice-chairman of the 
Union Pacific, had appeared at President Roosevelt’s 
request to support the committee-of-six recommenda- 
tions. Also, Mr. Harrison warned that government 
ownership of railroads, which railroad workers “gen- 
erally are not looking for,” will be the result of a fail- 
ure to rationalize the transport situation. Continuing 
he stated it to be his personal opinion that a “good deal” 
of today’s railroad problem is due to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s “manhandling” of rate and finance 
matters; and he stressed labor’s and the committee-of- 
six’s opposition to any element of compulsion in connec- 
tion with co-ordination or consolidation projects. 


Another White House Conference 


In the middle of the February 7 session Chairman 
Lea left to attend another White House railroad confer- 
ence which was also attended by Chairman Wheeler of 
the Senate committee on interstate commerce and the 
three members of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
who comprised President Roosevelt’s first railroad com- 
mittee—Commissioners Splawn, Eastman and Mahaffi. 
President Roosevelt said at his press conference the same 
afternoon that there was no particular news in connec- 
tion with the railroad meeting, which was held for the 
purpose of checking up on progress. While they did 
not get down to details, the President added that the 
I. C. C. members and the committee chairmen were af- 
forded an opportunity to talk over the general situation. 
It is Mr. Roosevelt’s understanding that the I. C. C. will 
make a presentation at hearings on railroad legislation 
after most of the other testimony is in, so that the regu- 
latory body will thus have an opportunity to comment on 
all proposals. 

Upon emerging from the White House Senator 
Wheeler, who acted as spokesman for the conferees, 
tevealed that the I. C. C. has agreed upon some tenta- 
tive legislative proposals dealing with railroad financial 
Practices. Such proposals, it is believed, will contem- 
Plate I. C. C. jurisdiction over non-carrier railroad sub- 
sidiaries and the investments of railroads. Legislation 
along such lines has been recommended in recent I. C. C. 
annual reports. Meanwhile Senator Wheeler said that 
he still thinks the committee-of-six report should be 
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used as a basis for the approach to legislation on mat- 
ters dealt with in that report. 


Debt-Reducing Scheme Suggested 


Without identifying the author whom he called a “‘very 
modest man” Chairman Lea at the February 3 session 
offered for the record a memorandum outlining a plan 
“to reduce railroad funded debt and fixed charges.” The 
plan calls for the creation of a Railroad Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to be controlled by R. F. C. for 
the purpose of dealing in railroad interest-bearing securi- 
ties. The new corporation would raise funds through 
the sale of 314 per cent preferred stock, or in any other 
manner which the R. F. C. might determine upon. It 
would then buy rail bonds in the market at below-par 
prices agreed upon by the interested road and R. F. C. 

Such securities would be held by the Railroad R. F. 
C. as security while the interested railroad contracted to 
redeem them within 10 years at cost, meanwhile paying 
a “service” charge of 6 per cent of cost. Of the latter, 
314 per cent would go to interest and the remaining 2% 
per cent to “amortization and incidental cost charges, 
being indirectly an insurance of the government against 
loss.” If the bonds purchased by the R. F. C. were not 
in default, the memorandum goes on, “the railroad 
should pay as a maximum the interest thereon to the 
R. F. C., as due; total payments would equal or exceed 
6 per cent per annum on cost of bonds. If the bonds 
were in default, the railroad should be authorized to pay 
the 6 per cent ‘service’ charge as a lien on earnings 
superior to any outstanding bonds of that and other is- 
sues of the same road also in default.” 

“As fast as the railroad makes payments to the R. F. 
C. as its agent sufficient to release any bonds, these 
bonds should be returned to the railroad for retirement. 
They should not be reissued, except possibly in excep- 
tional cases, since the purpose of the operation is to 
reduce the funded debt by taking advantage of low 
market prices. New issues would be used to secure new 
funds.” The memorandum next gives an example of 
how the scheme would be expected to work out, and 
proceeds to examine several arguments for and against 
the proposal. 

Mr. Harrison began his testimony at the February 2 
session, stating that while he appeared as a member of 
the committee-of-six, he would from time to time assume 
his other role of R. L. E. A. chairman in order to repre- 
sent labor which has a “tremendous interest” in the rail- 
road problem. Following through from his above-men- 
tioned warning of the threat of government ownership, 
Mr. Harrison said that the railroads cannot continue in 
their present state wherein “we’re trying to operate in 
the field of transportation with half of the industry slave 
and half of the industry free.” Private credit has “prac- 
tically dried up” so far as the railroads are concerned, 
the witness went on, as he led up to the expression 
of his personal views with respect to I. C. C. “man- 
handling.” 

Asked later by Representative McGranery, Democrat 
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of Pennsylvania, for a bill of particulars on this charge, 
Mr. Harrison cited the regulation of railroad rates and 
the manner in which the regulatory body has dealt with 
“capital structures.” He found in the former connec- 
tion that generally the railroads have not been permitted 
to increase rates in prosperous times and thereby “pile 
up fat,’ while in times of depression, when rail rates 
meant more to shippers, the commission has authorized 
increases. That seemed to Mr. Harrison to be “man- 
handling” in that it was “contrary to economic law.” 
With respect to the regulation of finance the witness said 
that the I. C. C. has authorized new bond issues when 
capital structures “couldn’t support the debt they had.” 
He was not criticizing, since he knows “hindsight is al- 
ways better than foresight,”—but he was citing “the re- 
sults.” 

Turning to the role of the Transportation Board pro- 
posed by the committee-of-six. Mr. Harrison found it to 
be “quite different” from the division of regulatory work 
proposed by the Lea bill. The latter, Mr. Harrison 
pointed out, puts all functions under a 19-man I. C. C. 
operating through divisions and sub-divisions. A “fatal 
defect” he thought was the possibility that sub-divisions 
of the 9-man rate division could become specialists in 
particular types of transport, and thus champions of the 
agencies dealt with. Later, Chairman Lea, who has 
“tried not to have any convictions,” said that he is on 
record against any specialization among the rate divisions 
—he thinks every division should exercise authority over 
all transport agencies. 

With the Lea bill’s proposal to set up a Transporta- 
tion Administrator with duties in connection with the 
elimination of “competitive wastes” in the railroad busi- 
ness, Mr. Harrison “violently” disagrees. He sees in it 
a proposal to shrink the railroad plant, but nothing about 
the “mushroom growth” of other agencies which has 
created the railroad problem. The proposed Administra- 
tor, he said, is “just a re-incarnation of the co-ordinator,” 
adding that such a set-up creates a condition whereby 
there is a “freezing” of existing facilities. The witness 
later explained that if the compulsory co-ordination idea 
were adopted management would be disposed to sit tight, 
because if it were thinking about expanding some facil- 
ity the Administrator might be thinking about abandon- 
ing the same facility. He added that compulsion in such 
matters would be “just about as close to government 
ownership as you can get,” and management and labor 
think such a set-up would be “a mistake.” The consolida- 
tion policy of the Transportation Act of 1920 having 
“failed” Mr. Harrison would now like to let such mat- 
ters develop from the standpoint of “economic necessity” 
a “natural development.” 





“Washington Agreement” Satisfactory 


In connection with the Lea bill’s proposal that the 
railroads be given authority to retire men at 65 years of 
age the witness said that such a plan would be in viola- 
tion of working agreements and seniority rules; and 
men thus retired would not be able to meet their obliga- 
tions with the present pension averaging about $68 to 
$70 a month. Furthermore the present pension taxes 
would not support the system if it were to contemplate 
arbitrary retirement at 65. The committee-of-six would 
solve the problem of displaced labor by giving its pro- 
posed Transportation Board authority to impose labor- 
protecting provisions in any merger. Mr. Harrison went 
on to explain that the “Washington Agreement” in this 
connection has worked out “very satisfactorily ;”’ and 
while it doesn’t give labor all it wants the witness said 
that he would ask for no labor-protection provision in 
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law if all railroads would become parties to that agree- 
ment. He is willing to take his chances on “collective 
bargaining” to liberalize the agreement, but he thinks he 
needs a provision of law to impose the agreement on 
the 15 per cent of the mileage which has refused to go 
along. 

As to financial reorganization, Mr. Harrison thinks it 
has become “inevitable” that investors must make a sac- 
rifice, and he does not understand that they are averse 
to making a “reasonable” contribution; while labor has 
agreed to “co-operate” by going along with mergers 
which are “in the public interest.” 

Questioned first by Representative Boren, Democrat 
of Oklahoma, Mr. Harrison expressed the view that 
railroads could continue many light-traffic lines in service 
by installing on them high-speed, light-weight equip- 
ment, economical to operate. Representative Martin, 
Democrat of Colorado, wanted to know how one could 
distinguish the proper spheres of the railroads and the 
trucks. The witness thought the proposed Transporta- 
tion Board could give a scientific answer, and went on 
to express his own view that when the haul gets beyond 
25 miles the railroads “can do it cheaper.” 

Representative Wolverton, Republican of New Jersey, 
asked if the committee-of-six deliberations brought out 
any “meritorious” suggestions that were not agreed upon 
by all members and thus not embodied in the report. 
Mr. Harrison replied that there were none—the com- 
mittee tried to be “realistic,” but if he had the power of 
“Hitler or Mussolini” he would produce “a panacea.” 
The witness went on to reveal that there was some dis- 
cussion of matters not covered in the report—for ex- 
ample management members wanted to talk about amend- 
ing the Railway Labor Act, while labor members wanted 
to talk about the six-hour day. Both realized, however, 
that “if we got fig'ting over such matters we wouldn't 
get our job done.” 


Labor Doesn't Care for Splawn Report 


Before the questioning of Mr. Harrison was resumed 
at the February 3 session the witness submitted a copy 
of the “Washington Agreement” and explained its pro- 
visions for the protection of labor displaced as a result 
of co-ordination or consolidation. He was then asked 
by Representative Mapes, Republican of Michigan, if it 
were fair to assume that the President had abandoned 
the report of his first railroad committee—the Splawn- 
Eastman-Mahaffie committee. Mr. Harrison did not 
think such would be a fair assumption in view of the 
fact that the Splawn-Eastman-Mahaffie report is before 
Congress. He added, however, that the brotherhoods 
had abandoned it “and we'll kick it around whenever we 
get a shot at it.” 

Chairman Lea wanted Mr. Harrison’s view with re- 
spect to the frequently-made claim that dismissal wages 
and other benefits to labor would nullify any savings 
from consolidations. The witness replied that the econ- 
omies are generally absorbed by labor-protection pro- 
visions for about a year and a half; thereafter they accrue 
entirely to the railroads. He went on to say again 
that the “Washington Agreement” has been generally 
satisfactory, adding that if it isn’t the burden is on labor 
to revise it through collective bargaining. 

Thus Mr. Harrison would make any labor-protection 
provision of law flexible—to stipulate merely that the 
Transportation Board could impose any “generally ap- 
plicable” agreement as a condition to its approval ol a 
proposed consolidation. 

Before beginning his presentation Judge Fletcher made 
a formal offer of the report of the committee-of-six for 
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inclusion in the record of the hearing. He then went 
on to explain briefly the set-up of the A. A. R. and to 
say that the Class I roads are in accord with the com- 
mittee-of-six report. When Judge Fletcher next men- 
tioned his purpose of discussing how those recommenda- 
tions might be implemented into the law there followed 
a discussion among committee members as to whether 
or not hearings should be suspended until the committee- 
of-six bill is ready. Chairman Lea ruled that the hear- 
ings should go on, since the committee can’t be waiting 
for bills in view of the difficulties of getting legislation 
at this session. 


Rewriting of Act the “Scientific” Approach 


Judge Fletcher then resumed and made his above-men- 
tioned statement on the desirability of rewriting the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. In such a law, he went on, all 
provisions in common to all agencies of transport would 
be in one place—there would be no Part II to regulate 
motor carriers, or Part III for water carriers, or Part 
IV for air carriers. The committee-of-six idea, in Judge 
Fletcher’s opinion, is the “scientific way to draft legis- 
lation ;’ and furthermore it tends to discourage the de- 
partmental approach while promoting the functional ap- 
proach. It is not the thought to make any changes in 
the law which regulates motor carriers—the idea is to 
blend all transport regulation into an “harmonious 
whole.” 

Continuing his testimony as the hearings entered the 
third week on February 7, Judge Fletcher discussed the 
question of government aids to transport agencies, citing 
in that connection figures from the “Survey of Trans- 
portation in the United States” which was prepared by 
the committee-of-six to accompany its report. Also, the 
A. A. R. general counsel cited data compiled by former 
Co-ordinator Eastman which indicated that trucks could 
not be operated profitably for distances in excess of 25 
miles if they were required to handle all classes of traffic. 
Later Judge Fletcher pointed out that railroads are com- 
mon carriers “of everything except circuses and gold and 
silver bullion,” although he conceded that a trucking 
company or any common carrier had a right to indicate 
the classes of traffic it would carry provided it held itself 
out to carry for all on the same basis. 

After next asserting that the railroads are “funda- 
mentally the most economical form of transportation,” 
the svitness went on to point out that truck transporta- 
tion would not be eliminated under an equitable trans- 
port set-up—he thinks trucks might profitably operate 
routes up to 200 miles in length. Also, he conceded to 
Representative Wadsworth, Republican of New York, 
that removal of subsidies might increase truck and water 
rates, but he added that by the same token the general 
taxpayer would be relieved of paying part of the trans- 
portation costs of those in a position to use subsidized 
agencies. 

Here Representative South, Democrat of Texas, led 
Judge Fletcher into a discussion of alleged freight rate 
discriminations as between the country’s various sections. 
The A. A. R. general counsel pointed out that the I. C. 
C., which in his view has never been partisan, has the 
power to deal with such matters; but he warned that 
there are now some low intra-territorial rates in the 
South and that such things work both ways, citing the 
opinion of a traffic manager of a large Southern indus- 
tty to the effect that when all facts were in some of the 
Proponents of a change might want to drop the inquiry. 
Later in the same connection Judge Fletcher told Repre- 
sentative Patrick, Democrat of Alabama, that he doesn’t 
think Congress ought to pass laws dealing with the fixing 
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of freight rates. He went on to say that if Congress is 
convinced that the I. C. C. is either “ignorant or cor- 
rupt” it ought to correct the situation; but if it believes 
“as I do that the I. C. C. is impartial and informed”’ it 
ought to trust its agent. 

Judge Fletcher did not agree with the suggestion of 
Representative Hinshaw, Republican of California, that 
railroads have been slow to modernize their plant, equip- 
ment and services. He doesn’t think it “quite fair” to 
criticize them too severely for not getting into the motor 
carrier field earlier and to a greater extent than they 
did. In the first place the witness expressed the view 
that if railroads had jumped into motor transport they 
would have enjoyed a much shorter respite from regula- 
tion and from the payment of adequate fees for the use 
of highways than have the independent highway opera- 
tors. Then there was the lack of charter power, and 
now there is the I. C. C. policy of not allowing a rail- 
road-owned motor carrier to enter a territory already 
served by independent operators. 


On Relieving Railroad “Burdens” 


Representative Wolverton asked the witness to com- 
ment on the idea that a solution may be found by de- 
creasing railroad burdens rather than by increasing 
burdens on other agencies. Judge Fletcher thought such 
a proposition was “sound in principle” but he cited the 
necessity for a definition of “burden.” He suggested 
that the “burden” of regulation on railroads might be 
reduced, but he didn’t think it was accurate to speak of 
“increasing the burden” on other agencies when all that 
is suggested is that each pay its way. He told Repre- 
sentative Wadsworth that he was going to address him- 
self only to franchise taxes, which may be something the 
federal government can get into, when he makes a 
later presentation with respect to state taxes on the 
railroads. 

Representative Pearson, Democrat of Tennessee, asked 
if Judge Fletcher had “the same confidence” in the I. 
C. C. with respect to abandonments as he had previously 
expressed with respect to territorial rate matters. The 
witness replied that he is not one of those railroad men 
who has criticized the I. C. C.’s decisions on abandon- 
ments; and he was not prepared to say that “by and 
large the commission’s batting average hasn’t been as 
good as that of any court” before which he had appeared. 
And while the committee-of-six would transfer abandon- 
ment matters to its proposed Transportation Board the 
A. A. R. general counsel told Mr. Pearson that it is 
proposing no change in the provisions of law dealing 
with such matters; all the railroads can do with respect 
to abandonment decisions, he added, is to follow Abraham 
Lincoln’s advice and “go down to the tavern and cuss 
the court.” 

The whole theory of the committee-of-six report, Judge 
Fletcher went on, is one of equality of regulation and in 
the matter of subsidies. The former, he added, can be 
brought about only when all agencies are subject to 
one regulatory body in which there is no departmental- 
ization. In this connection he pointed out that the Lea 
bill does not undertake to write anything about the func- 
tional approach into the law; the committee-of-six bill 
will do that. 


The “Most Difficult” Problem 


With respect to the “most difficult” problem—that of 
assigning each agency to its proper sphere—Judge 
Fletcher conceded that one way to do this is through 
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a “dictator of transportation.” He added that such 
would perhaps be an “effective” way, just as Fascism 
is “effective;’ but he doesn’t think it would be the 
“American way.” The proper approach, in the opinion 
of the committee-of-six, is to put all agencies upon an 
equality insofar as government aid is concerned, and 
then let the situation work itself out. The committee- 
of-six bill, Judge Fletcher said again, is a rewriting of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, but he thinks such an ap- 
proach simplifies rather than complicates the task. With 
the latter Representative Wadsworth expressed his 
agreement. 

Representative Mapes wanted to know if other gov- 
ernment bodies dealing with transport would be abolished 
if the committee-of-six recommendations were adopted. 
Judge Fletcher thought not, and he cited the need for 
the Maritime Commission’s continued activity in the field 
of foreign trade. Generally he saw no difficulty in con- 
nection with the separation of transport promotional ac- 
tivities from rate regulation, although he was “not so 
dead sure” in the case of air transport with its national- 
defense angle. With respect to water carrier regulation 
Judge Fletcher thought the so-called Wheeler-Ramspeck 
bill “hit the note” in providing for regulation by the 
I. C. C. with the stipulation that certain types of carriers 
might be exempt after a showing in that connection. The 
bulk carriers on the Great Lakes were mentioned as an 
example of the latter. The Lea bill’s provisions relating 
to water carriers, Judge Fletcher said, were defective in 
that they do not undertake to regulate contract carriers 
on the waterways. 


’ 


Recess Suggested 


There was considerable discussion at the February 8 
session as to the desirability of adjourning until the com- 
mittee-of-six bill is ready— Judge Fletcher thought the 
bill would be in shape within 10 days. He explained 
that the problem is not only one of drafting a bill, 
but also of having it reviewed by interests which may 
endorse it. Representative Wolverton, who had raised 
the same question before, favored an adjournment be- 
cause he thinks that the committee can do nothing but 
mark time in “shadow boxing”’ until the bill is before it. 
He thought that the net result of a recess would be a 
saving of time; and Judge Fletcher, while stating that 
he was “in the hands of the committee,” revealed that 
committee-of-six members with whom he has discussed 
the subject rather favored a recess. 

Representative Bulwinkle thought that the hearings 
should proceed; but Representative Martin was favor- 
able to a recess. The latter pointed out that the con- 
dition of the railroads precipitated the situation, adding 
that if the carriers and their employees preferred a re- 
cess he saw no reason why others should be concerned. 
Representative Mapes was afraid that committee mem- 
bers would lose interest if the hearings were dragged 
out by frequent recesses. Chairman Lea broke in to 
observe that the matter under discussion was one for 
determination in executive session. He went on to warn 
that proponents of legislation can’t close their eyes to the 
actual situation, adding that one question is whether or 
not legislation is wanted. If it is the chairman thought 
that the committee had better continue the hearing, and 
receive proposals from time to time—not abandon its 
work in a wait which might impair the chances of getting 
legislation at this session. 

Meanwhile Judge Fletcher had submitted data on 
state franchise taxes on railroads and on the investment 
in various types of transport which had been requested 
by committee members. He told Representative Mapes 
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that the railroads did not hope for any substantial reliei 
from federal taxes, although they do want repeal of the 
undistributed profits tax, which doesn’t amount to mucl: 
in these times, but does act as a restraint. The mos: 
burdensome federal taxes, the witness went on, are th: 
payroll taxes for pensions and unemployment insurance ; 
but he doesn’t know how he could “rationally” advocate 
any relief from those. 

Returning to his general statement the A. A. R. gen 
eral counsel suggested that there should be in the trans- 
port regulatory law a provision requiring the regulatory 
body to make any necessary division of its work along 
functional lines. Next he put into the record that recom- 
mendation of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce’s Trans- 
portation Conference calling for a declaration of policy 
in favor of private ownership of railroads. Judge 
Fletcher said he was a member of the Transportation 
Conference, but “not a very influential member—a 
great many of my proposals were voted down.” 


Government Ownership Discussed 


There followed a government ownership discussion, 
opened by Representative Martin who observed that 
there is less agitation for it today than there was several 
years ago. Judge Fletcher agreed and went on to tell 
Representative Patrick that in his opinion government- 
operated railroads would run into ever-increasing de- 
ficits. Mr. Martin brought up the idea that there is a 
growing sentiment among investors in favor of govern- 
ment ownership. Judge Fletcher had heard that state- 
ment, but he has carefully sounded out the sentiment 
and finds little support for the idea. He went on to 
explain that investors are not “simple enough’’ to believe 
that the government would take over their securities at 
par—it would take over at the market price, and the 
investor can get that much now. 

Turning to a discussion of the need for a declaration 
of policy covering all transport, Judge Fletcher referred 
briefly to declarations already in various laws dealing 
with transport matters, calling attention to the fact that 
railroads are mentioned only in a “sort of left-handed 
way” in section 500 of the Transportation Act where 
the emphasis is on water transportation. Representa- 
tive Crosser raised a question as to the advisability in 
general of including declarations of policy in legislation; 
and Judge Fletcher thought the difficulty might be re- 
solved if all declarations were eliminated. He pointed 
out, however, that courts often resort to such declara- 
tions while that in the Motor Carrier Act has been re- 
sorted to in litigation before the I. C. C. 


Proposed Declaration of Policy 


The declaration proposed by the committee-of-six as 
the first section of its rewritten interstate commerce act 
was here offered by Judge Fletcher. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress, as a 
national transportation policy, to provide for fair and impartial 
regulation of all modes of transportation, so administered as to 
recognize the inherent advantages of each and all modes of trans- 
portation; to promote safe, economical and efficient service by 
and foster sound economic conditions in transportation and among 
the several carriers; to encourage the establishment and main- 
tenance of reasonable charges for transportation services, with- 
out unjust discriminations, undue preferences or advantages, OF 
unfair or destructive competitive practices; and to encourage 
fair wages and equitable working conditions established through 
collective bargaining; all to the end of insuring the development 
and preservation of a national transportation system adequate 
at all times to meet most economically and efficiently the full 
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needs of the commerce of the United States, of the Postal Service 
and of the national defense. 

Judge Fletcher explained that the foregoing embodies 
substantially what the committee-of-six recommended in 
that connection, plus some language designed to insure 
that the public interest will not be lost sight of. He 
complained that there is no such comprehensive declara- 
tion in the Lea bill, which has what “might be con- 
strued as a declaration” in the section dealing with the 
proposed I. C. C. jurisdiction over minimum rates of all 
carriers. Also, he cited the Lea bill’s emphasis on the 
commission’s taking into consideration the “full cost” of 
service, adding that the railroads have been afraid that 
such emphasis would lead to confusion and be more 
hurtful than helpful. 

Asked by Representative Wadsworth if the I. C. C. 
now undertook to determine the full cost of service, the 
A. A. R. general counsel cited the pending investigation 
of cost finding for which hearings have not been set. 
He went on to express the view that it would be im- 
practical to make rates on the basis of an attempted 
finding of costs. Chairman Lea asked if Judge Fletcher 
favored the protection of rates against cut-throat com- 
petition. The witness did, but he thought that if there 
were to be any mention of cost in that connection the 
word “full” should not be included. 

Coming to a “very important” aspect of the situation 
—the “necessity” for rewriting the rate-making rule— 
Judge Fletcher touched upon the evolution of the present 
rule which came into the act in 1933 along with the 
repeal of recapture. Anticipating a question as to 
whether the railroads agreed to the 1933 change, he said 
that he knew of no authorized railroad spokesman on 
the subject; but he does know that the carriers were so 
anxious to get rid of recapture that they would have 
agreed to “anything’—“some of them would anyway.” 
The language in the present rule which has caused the 
railroads most difficulty, the witness went on, is that 
calling upon the commission in deciding rate cases to 
consider “the effect of rates on the movement of traffic.” 
In this connection Judge Fletcher did not contend that 
the commission has misconstrued that language, but he 
pointed out that the regulatory body has construed it to 
mean that it is an I. C. C. function to determine whether 
or not the railroads are making mistakes as a matter of 
traffic policy. And regardless of whether the I. C. C. 
is wiser in such matters than management, the witness 
thought they have gone further than the exercise of any 
“legitimate” regulatory authority. As he sees the func- 
tion of regulation it is not to “save the railroads from 
themselves,” but only to “protect the public interest.” 

The Committee held a one-hour session on Thursday 
when the presentation on behalf of American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., was begun by General Manager John 
V. Lawrence. The hearing was then adjourned until 
February 14. 


THE VictTorIAN RAILWAYS HAVE INSTITUTED drastically re- 
duced fares for the purpose of encouraging Sunday passenger 
travel on electrified passenger lines in and about Melbourne, 
Australia. Simple fare “concessions” include round-trip tickets 
at a fraction above the single fare. A reduction of 10 per cent 
is given on round-trip fares to organized parties paying 20 adult 
fares, and, in addition, one free ticket is issued to the organizer 
of each party. Thus a group of 21 adults making a second 
class round-trip journey of 39 miles between Melbourne and 
Diamond Creek, will, under the new plan, pay a total bill of 
£1, 10 shillings ($5.60), as compared with. the old fare of 
£2, 5 shillings and 6d. ($8.48), or at a traveling cost of 1 shill- 
ing, 6d. ($0.28) per person. 
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Flight of Traffic 
“Tapering Off” 
(Continued from page 262) 


Class I carriers. In this connection it is pointed out that 
the all-inclusive indexes of tonnage moving by rail are 
less in each year than corresponding indexes for Class I 
roads alone—because “the small roads have lost traffic 
more rapidly than the large ones.”’ 

The figures lending “color to the view that the flight 
of traffic from the rails is tapering off” are the post-1931 
ratios of actual railway tons to potential railway tons. 
Since 1931, when it was 94.1 per cent, this index has 
fluctuated between 1934’s 87.8 and 1936’s 85.2; in 1937 
it was 85.6, the same as 1935. 

The composite figures covering all railroads show that 
the 1937 index of railway tonnage was 78.4, as com- 
pared with the adjusted production index number of 
93.2; the railways carried 50.3 per cent of the 1928 pro- 
duction, but only 42.3 per cent of 1937’s. Meanwhile 
the 1937 railway tonnage index number for Class I roads 
alone was 79; these roads carried 46.9 per cent of the 
1928 production and 39.7 per cent in 1937. 


Losses by Commodity Groups 


With respect to products of agriculture the 1937 pro- 
duction index number was 90.7, the index of Class I 
railway tonnage 75.8. In 1937 the railways carried 29.9 
per cent of the agricultural production as compared witli 
35.8 per cent in 1928. The 1937 production index for 
animals and products was 99.7, the index of railway ton- 
nage 59.4. Since 1928 the proportion of this production 
hauled by rail has fallen from 72 per cent to 42.9 per 
cent. 

The 1937 production of products of mines was 92.2 
per cent of that in 1928 while the 1937 railway tonnage 
of such products was 81.8 per cent of that handled in the 
base year. The carriers zot 2 haul on 50.5 per cent of 
the 1928 production of mines, but this dropped to 44.8 
per cent for 1937. The 1937 production index for prod- 
ucts of forests was 79.8, the index of railway tonnage 
60.6; railways in 1937 hauled 28.7 per cent of the pro- 
duction as compared with 37.8 per cent in the base year. 

As against a production index of 100.5 the 1937 index 
of railway tonnage in the manufactures and miscellan- 
eous group was 85. The railroads handled only 35.6 
per cent of this production in 1937, as compared with 
42.1 per cent in 1928. Since no volume of production 
could be assigned to 1. c. 1. traffic, that class of business 
was compared with the trend in aggregate production 
of the detailed classes to which it might have been dis- 
tributed, had the quantities been known. On this basis 
the 1937 index of production becomes 93.2 as compared 
with a railway tonnage index of 46.5. “Competition of 
trucks” is assigned as “probably” the principal reason 
for this drop; although the study cites such other factors 
as the competition of the express and parcel post services 
and the merging of 1. c. 1. business into the carload ship- 
ments of the forwarders. 

The study also includes a tabulation of revenue from 
milk traffic, which shows a drop from‘1928’s $36,670,061 
to 1937’s $12,138,195. In this connection there are cited 
data compiled by the former Federal Co-ordinator of 
Transportation showing that in 1933 the railways got a 
haul on only 5.88 per cent of the milk produced. It is 
also pointed out that 1937 milk production was 4.2 per 
cent greater than the 1929 output, but the 1937 railway 
revenue from milk traffic was 66.23 per cent less than 


that of 1929. 















Decries “Unmergers’ of T. R. Era 


Gray, Fletcher, Aitchison, Rodenbaugh analyze railroad crisis, 
Barriger says Hill and Harriman had the answer 


LL-ADVISED anti-trust prosecutions against the 
if great railroad consolidators of a generation ago re- 

ceived the major blame for the present railroad 
crisis at a “Transportation Symposium” held at Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., on February 7. The diag- 
nostician who thus analyzed the situation was John W. 
Barriger, chief examiner of the Railroad Division of 
of the Reconstruction Finance Commission,—speaking 
unofficially as the representative of the Newcomen So- 
ciety. The viewpoint of the railroads was expressed by 
two speakers—Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, and Carl R. Gray, vice-chairman of the Union 
Pacific. H. N. Rodenbaugh, vice-president of the engi- 
neering firm of Day & Zimmerman and former operating 
head of the Florida East Coast, spoke on “The Rail- 
roads’ Horizon,” and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner Clyde Aitchison discoursed upon “Evolution in 
Transportation Economics.” 

The symposium was held by the Institute with the co- 
operation of the Universities of Harvard, Yale, Lehigh, 
Princeton and Pennsylvania, the Railway Business As- 
sociation, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
Newcomen Society and the societies of the Civil, Me- 
chanical, Electrical and Consulting engineers. 


“Unmerging” S. P. and U. P. a “Dark Day” 


Mr. Barriger (to whom, incidentally, the advocacy of 
railroad consolidation is no novelty, since he was the 
author of the so-called “Prince plan” for wholesale mer- 
gers) traced in some detail the activities in railroad con- 
solidation of such historic figures as Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Jay Gould, Hill and Harriman. It was a “black 
day,” Mr. Barriger averred, when the Supreme Court on 
December 2, 1912, ruled that control of the Southern 
Pacific by the Union Pacific was unlawful. To rid itself 
of S. P. stock, the Union Pacific exchanged some of its 
holdings to the Pennsylvania in return for equivalent 
values in Baltimore & Ohio stock, which the P. R. R. 
owned and “which it desired to dispose of in order to 
avoid a threatened suit by the government.” Continuing, 
Mr. Barriger said: 

“Hill and Harriman in the west and Cassatt of the 
Pennsylvania and those then in command of the destinies 
of the New York Central in the east during the early 
years of this present century endeavored to group the 
railroads of their respective regions into large, well- 
integrated systems which a wiser public policy would 
have fostered rather than opposed—with the result that 
instead of the railroad problem of today there would 
have been created a limited number of strong railroads, 
with a far greater economy of capital than has been 
necessary to develop the present competitive systems. 
This more intensive and rational development at lower 
total capital cost would have accomplished service im- 
provements at comparable rate levels very greatly ex- 
ceeding the maximum possible accomplishments of this 
era of unrestrained competition between rail systems. 
It, therefore, seems that the railroad problem today 
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results from failure to have permitted the genius of Hill 
and Harriman, Cassatt and Vanderbilt to be utilized 
continuously for the public welfare and the way out of 
the railroad problem may be to recognize that error and 
re-establish the principles on which they started towards 
greatness the systems with which their names will for- 
ever be associated.” 


Not Merely an Economic Problem 


Commissioner Aitchison’s discourse on “Evolution in 
Transportation Economics” was a penetrating critique 
of many concepts which usually are accepted without 
much question. The present situation in transportation 
in this country, he said, is not a transportation problem 
primarily, nor is it limited to this country; rather, the 
American transportation problem is merely one aspect 
of an industrial problem which is common to the whole 
civilized world. Also, he added, it is not merely a prob- 
lem in economics—but involves broad social questions 
outside the sphere of economics. That is to say, society 
may have some aims which are not economic in character 
—and, where that is the case, economic welfare may be 
sacrificed to secure other objectives that the people want 
more than they want economic well-being. 

Furthermore, he went on to say, people discuss the 
economics of transportation without being very clear as 
to whose economics they are talking about. In one sense, 
economics means “prudent housekeeping”—but what 
looks like “prudent housekeeping”’ to the operators of a 
transportation enterprise may not seem either “prudent” 
or “housekeeping” to some other members of society. 

Transportation, he said, might expect to find regula- 
tion aiming not only at the carriers, but at the goods 
transported ; and that managerial discretion would. not be 
allowed free rein-in opposition to dominant governmental 
ideas of what was demanded by social welfare. But, he 
continued, public sentiment changes—objectives which 
seem desirable to the spokesmen for the political power 
are not the same under all conditions. 


What Transport Agency Should Set the Rates? 


Exemplifying the shifts in political opinion with re- 
gard to transportation, he reminded the audience that 
early regulation of the railways required them not to 
undercut the rates of canals and highway carriers—these 
latter being regarded as necessitous services with which 
society could not dispense. The service was valued at 
the level of canal and horse-transport costs. Later on 
rates were reduced, and such canal and horse carriage 
as continued had to do business at rail rates. Transpor- 
tation service thus came to be valued on the basis of 
railway costs. 

The Transportation Act of 1920, he contended, was 
the result of a compromise of two conflicting ideas—one 
which held the railroads to be a natural monopoly and 
the other which was determined to uphold competition. 
But the 1920 Act overlooked water carriers and highway 
carriers—and we do not yet have a comprehensive law 
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which covers all transport and declares a policy compre- 
hending all agencies. 

Mr. Aitchison does not think it safe to remove 
all regulatory provisions and, as a result, to leave trans- 
port operators to “barter like savages” for the traffic 
offered; such bartering is bound to be ruinous to those 
who proffer their services, all of them having an over- 
supply. He believes that peace in the battle of rival 
agencies is more to be desired right now than is a nice 
distinction as to which agency is better fitted than the 
rest to handle a given transport job. He would, it ap- 
pears, favor putting an end to the brawling regardless 
of which particular man might happen to be down—and 
leave the settlement of the argument between them to a 
protracted examination of the evidence. 

Mr. Gray’s address closely paralleled in content his 
testimony last week before the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee in support of the Committee-of-six re- 
port, which testimony was reported in last week’s Railway 
Age. He said that he proceeded upon the major premise 
that railroad transportation was indispensable to the 
people of the United States. That being the case, it fol- 
lowed that it is requisite to take such steps as are neces- 
sary to assure to the people that service which they cannot 
get along without. We also need the services of the 
forms of transport other than railways. This being so, 
there are only two alternatives open, in order to assure the 
preservation of each form of transport in that field where 
its natural advantages are the greatest. These are: 

1. Regulate all agencies alike, under one authority, or 

2. Regulate none. 


Fair Play, Not Lowest Possible Rates, the Goal 


The purpose of regulation, he added, should not be 
primarily to keep transport charges at the lowest possible 
level—but rather to prevent discrimination and special 
privilege. He stressed particularly the necessity of di- 
viding work within the regulatory body solely on func- 
tional lines—that is to say, the group of men who regu- 
late railway rates should also regulate water rates and 
highway rates; regulatory bodies should be subdivided 
by their duties and not into separate divisions for each 
form of transport. Otherwise, he asserted, there is a 
tendency for the division associated with a particular 
transport agency to become its partisan. 

Consolidation, he said, is a natural development and 
should be allowed to proceed naturally; the trouble with 
the mandatory plan issued under the aegis of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 was its artificiality. He also con- 
trasted consolidation favorably with “co-ordination,” and 
emphatically disavowed any desire for legislation to pen- 
alize transport agencies competitive with railroads ; what 
we need is a plan which will save the country from the 
misfortune of having its entire transportation system as a 
chronic cripple. 


Chiseled Rates More Damaging Than Traffic Losses 


Mr. Rodenbaugh insisted that the statement that all 
the railroads were suffering from was “too little traffic” 
was too glib; there is an expense side to railroad difficul- 
ties as well as a revenue side. Competition from newer 
modes of transport cannot be gaged (as many try to gage 
it) purely from the volume of traffic these agencies have 
diverted from the railroads. The diversion is important, 
but the losses they have inflicted on the railroads from 
enforced rate reductions are probably more harmful even 
than those entailed by the traffic they have diverted. 

On the whole, Mr. Rodenbaugh was not too optimistic 
at the outlook. Railroad expenses ought to be reduced, 
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but he did not see much chance of reductions in wages 
or material costs. Maintenance expenses cannot be cur- 
tailed; rather they ought to be increased. Estimates of 
savings to be expected from consolidation are probably too 
optimistic, because they cannot be made without making 
provisions for displaced labor, and such provisions will 
reduce the savings. Taxes are far too heavy a burden, 
and they do not fall with equal weight—not only on 
other forms of transport equally with the railways, but 
not equally upon all railways. 

Despite the difficulty of reducing expenses, neverthe- 
less the attempt should be made whenever and wherever 
possible. The present hearings going on in Washington 
are a bullish factor—because they have an educational 
value on the influential public who can take the steps 
which will lead to improved conditions. 


War Would Tax Terminal Facilities 


From a national defense standpoint it would be dan- 
gerous to shrink the railroad plant—particularly the 
terminals—to a size no greater than that needed to meet 
present requirements. He recommended that the rail- 
roads pursue as diligently as they are able their efforts 
in the direction of consolidation, “co-ordination” and 
equipment modernization. Additional goals should be 
the minimizing of competition, an objective analysis of 
the rate structure and extensive co-operative research 
activities. 

To a question from the floor on the subject of 
““feather-bedding,” Mr. Rodenbaugh first gave an objec- 
tive explanation of the various practices which are in- 
cluded under this term; and then added that many of the 
so-called “feather-bed rules” were the result of over- 
zealous and short-sighted managers in times past, who 
tried to secure extraordinary services without proper 
compensation—practices which resulted in demands for 
protective rules, which since have proved an element of 
inflexibility and expense in railroad operation. 

Judge Fletcher’s observations are given in brief sum- 
mary at the end of the leading editorial article elsewhere 
in this issue. 
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Photo by Information Bureau of Switzerland 


An Electric Passenger Train of the Swiss Federal Road Skirts the 
Shores of Lake Geneva , 








Communications... 


The Railway Age cannot publish letters from readers 
who do not supply their names and addresses. Names of 
correspondents are not published, or disclosed even upon 
inquiry, unless the correspondent consents. But they must 
be given us as an evidence of good faith, 


Trolley Cars Not Passe — 
Steam R. R.’s Even Less So 


New Yor«k 
To THE EpiTor: 

I don’t know just what was in the mind of the writer of the 
leading editorial in your issue of January 28, 1939, when he 
said that buses and private automobiles have largely taken the 
place of the trolley car in urban transportation, but I think your 
statement might so easily create a false impression that I am 
prompted to give you the latest actual figures on this subject. 

In general the effect of the private automobile on public urban 
transportation has been more in the nature of limiting expan- 
sion than of replacing existing services. Time and again the 
prediction has been heard that the private automobile would 
eventually displace transit service entirely. Among the 376 
cities of more than 25,000 population in the United States, how- 
ever, there are today only seven which are without transit 
service, This is virtually the same number that were without 
transit service 25 years ago. The figure changes a little from 
year to year as small transit operations are established or given 
up, but there is no indication of any sustained increase in the 
number of cities in this classification. 

Today the level of transit riding in the United States is ap- 
proximately 20 per cent below the peak year of 1927. Some 
of this decline is undoubtedly due to increased use of private 
automobiles. It is significant, however, that during the entire 
period of automotive development, the trends have been generally 
similar in the number of private automobiles registered in the 
United States and the number of transit passengers carried, both 
going up together in good times and coming down together in 
bad times. From this it may be inferred that the degree of 
activity and employment in general business is the most impor- 
tant factor influencing both automobile registration and transit 
riding. This inference is confirmed by the fact that employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries shows an 18 per cent drop from 
the 1927 level, or very nearly the same as that of transit riding. 
I think, therefore, it is safe to say that the private automobile 
has not taken the place of the street car, or any other form of 
transit service, to any great extent. 

With respect to the bus the situation is quite different. Buses 
are now being widely used by the transit industry in a variety 
of ways. One of these ways is as a substitute for the street 
car. Despite the many substitutions of this kind that have been 
made, however, the street car is still the most important factor 
in urban transportation service. 

In the 376 cities of more than 25,000 population in the United 
States there are now about 29,000 street cars and 24,000 buses. 
There are also some 11,000 rapid transit cars and 2,000 trolley 
buses. The street cars are carrying about 52 per cent of the 
total number of passengers, the motor buses 27 per cent, the 
rapid transit lines 18 per cent and the trolley buses 3 per cent. 
All of the 13 cities of more than 500,000 population have re- 
tained street railways, although all of them have also adopted 
the bus. Among the 80 cities between 100,000 and 500,000 popu- 
lation, 62 have retained street railways, while 18 rely entirely on 
buses or trolley buses. Below 100,000 population, however, the 
trend toward the bus has been more striking. In that class only 
109 cities have retained street railways as compared with 167 
which rely entirely on motor buses and trolley buses. 

Virtually all transit men agree that the bus has provided an 
extremely valuable tool for rendering transportation service. 


The growth of bus: operations by the transit industry has been 
steady throughout the past ten years and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue. To what extent this will eventually result in the replace- 
ment of street railways is impossible to foresee. The point that 
I want to make, however, to avoid a possible misinterpretation 
of the statement appearing in your editorial, is that neither the 
private automobile nor the bus has yet taken the place of tlie 
street car as the major element in urban transportation. 
Joun A. MILtrr, 
Editor, Transit Journal. 

[We are indebted to Mr. Miller for his clarification of this 
interesting situation. We did not intend to convey the impres- 
sion that the street car had disappeared—but only that the mod- 
ern bus and automobile can do the trolley car’s job with a degree 
of economy and satisfaction of an entirely different order from 
that with which trucks can replace the railroads. Mr. Miller 
mentions 18 cities between 100,000 and 500,000 population which 
get along without trolley cars—but there are no cities of such 
size which could get along without steam railroad service, and 
still keep their population.—Enrror. | 


The Menace from 
Industry's Decentralization 


CHICAGO, 
To THE EpitTor: 

In your issue of the Railway Age for December 24, 1938, on 
page 923 there was a review of the article written by me and 
published in Civil Engineering, the monthly magazine of the 
American Society of Civil Engineering. 

In this review the rewrite man takes a sort of apologetic tone 
as if he wished to disclaim and disparage the theory that decen- 
tralization had affected transportation revenues or that even 
transportation revenues had been decreased in any way. While 
I believe that the Railway Age has a perfect right to its own 
opinions in the matter, I think they are doing a great damage 
to the transportation industry as long as they maintain the atti- 
tude that it is competition alone which is affecting rail trans- 
portation. If the men in this country who are charged with the 
remedying of the railway problem became definitely aware of 
the fact that there is less traffic to move, it may be possible to 
secure better rates. But if it is merely a matter of setting rates 
for movement of the same or greater amount of traffic by rail, 
water or truck, then there should be no occasion for any 
increase in rates. 

I think that you can agree with me that there has never been 
any additional traffic developed in Western Trunk Line terri- 
tory to offset the traffic that was lost through the relationship 
of the corn-livestock-meat rates, since the ratio of the move- 
ment of corn for fattening livestock to meat and products pro- 
duced is as seven to one. Another factor in the Middle West 
which has been little recognized has been the movement of flour 
mills within reach of wheat producing territory of sufficient 
size to produce the flour and mill feed necessary for that par- 
ticular territory. As yet, there have been no large industrial 
developments in the Middle West outside of Chicago whose 
products can replace the loss of grain moved during the past 
twenty years. 

I appreciate the difficulty that you have had in considering 
this article, but still feel that the Railway Age of all publications 
should be the one medium that should recognize this decrease in 
transportation as the result of our natural economic progress, 
and broadcast it and the dangers which would ensue especially 
when the industry is threatened by competitive means of trans- 
port. If at any time I can be of service to you, please call on me. 


S. R. TRUESDELL, 
Special Asst., President’s Office, C. & N. W- 
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British Train To 
Run 3,121 Miles 


"Scot'’ crew and officers in 
charge arrive in New York; 
tour to cover 38 points 


A brand new “Coronation Scot,” latest 
streamliner of the London Midland & Scot- 
tish, will arrive in Baltimore, Md., mid- 
February aboard the special railway-equip- 
ment-carrier “Belpamela” and will be pre- 
pared for a 3,121-mile tour through the 
eastern United States over eight railroad 
systems and stopping at 38 cities, after 
which it will be exhibited at the New York 
World’s Fair. The L. M. S. “engine 
driver,” fireman and traveling mechanic ar- 
rived at New York on February 3 aboard 
the “Aquitania” and are “seeing the sights” 
preparatory to taking the train on its tour. 
Col. K. R. N. Speir, traffic officer of the 
L. M. S. for the Continent, who will be 
in charge of the tour, arrived in New York 
on February 9 on the “Queen Mary,” ac- 
companied by R. A. Riddles, mechanical 
and electrical engineer. 

The cars of the “Coronation Scot” which 
will make the tour comprise one of three 
completely new train sets recently con- 
structed by the L. M. S. They differ from 
the original “Coronation” equipment placed 
in service in 1937 principally in the intro- 
duction of articulation and the use of light- 
weight high-tensile steel. Also, the color 
scheme is that of the standard L. M. S. 
lake with gold lining, as contrasted with 
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the blue and silver coronation colors of 
the “Coronation Scots” now in regular 
service. 

The tour “Scot” equipment consists of 
eight cars, one of which is a first-class 
sleeper, as compared with a consist of nine 
cars in the regular day service trains. The 
sleeper has been added to the normal con- 
sist to show the American public the latest 
type of accommodation on British night 
trains. The cars to be on exhibition, in 
order from the locomotive, are (1) cor- 
ridor first-class coach with baggage facili- 
ties, (2) corridor first-class coach, (3) 
corridor first-class lounge car with bar, 
(4) first-class diner, (5) kitchen car, (6) 
third-class diner; (7) first-class sleeping 
car; and (8) club-salon car. The tour 
train has a seating capacity of 173 and 
weighs 586,880 lb. without locomotive. 

The locomotive which will haul the ex- 
hibition is “Coronation” No. 6220, one of 
five identical streamlined “Pacific”-type 
engines built by the road for “Coronation 
Scot” service. Representing practically the 
limit of power and size possible within 
the limits of British railway clearances, it 
weighs 368,260 Ib. and has an overall length 
of 73 ft. 9.75 in. Its drivers are 6 ft. 9 in. 
in diameter, and at 85 per cent of its 250 
per sq. in. boiler pressure it exerts 40,000 
Ib. tractive effort. The six-wheeled tender 
carries 4,000 gal. of water and 22,400 Ib. 
of coal and is fitted with a steam-operated 
coal pusher. In regular service the loco- 
motive picks up water at speed from 11 
track pans between London and Glasgow, 
but for the American tour has been special- 


(Continued on page 282) 
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London, Midland & Scottish Loco. No. 6220 Being Loaded Aboard Steamship “Belpamela” at 
Southampton, England, for the Trans-Atlantic Voyage to Baltimore, Md. 
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Drive for Square 


Deal in Britain 


Shippers supporting railways 
in some of their pleas for 
relaxed regulation 


Representatives of the British railroads, 
after discussions with various shippers’ 
groups, have submitted a statement to a 
special committee of the Transport Advis- 
ory Council amplifying their proposals for 
a “square deal” originally presented to the 
Council on November 23, 1938. The latter 
sought to remove shackles of statutory 
rate-making and to bring the common- 
carrier obligations of the roads into con- 
formity with the relative freedom from 
regulation of highway vehicles and coast- 
wise vessels. To allay the fears of ship- 
pers and competing transportation media 
over this outspoken bid for freedom, the 
railroads have issued this supplementary 
statement treating their position in more 
detail and pcinting out the safeguards that 
would be continued. 

They first state that “the railways seek 
no alteration in the law relating to their 
obligation to provide reasonable facilities, 
through rates or standard conditions of 
carriage.” 

To ensure harmony, with shippers, the 
carriers propose that periodical conferences 
between railroad and shipper representatives 
be held to discuss matters of common in- 
terest in which “every endeavor would be 
made to arrive at a settlement by friendly 
negotiation”. Should such agreement be 
impossible, it is suggested that provision 
be made for an appeal to a body such as 
the existing Railway Rates Tribunal with 
power to pass upon the reasonableness of 
rates and services. 

The railroads urge that the policy above 
be incorporated into law which would take 
the form: “(1) of a provision entitling 
the railways to make such _ reasonable 
charges as they though fit; (2) of a further 
provision placing on a body such as the 
Railway Rates Tribunal in cases of dis- 
agreement the responsibility for deciding 
whether particular charges were in fact 
reasonable, and if not of fixing reasonable 
charges.” 

In issuing these proposals the roads em- 
phasize that shippers would have the fol- 
lowing safeguards; (1) all rates must be 
reasonable; (2) a shipper can appeal all 
rates to a body similar to the Railway 
Rates Tribunal; and (3) in addition, if he 
is a member of a recognized shippers’ asso- 
ciation, a shipper can first bring complaint 

(Continued on page 281) 
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Outside Audits 
Under Scrutiny 


1. C. C. wants reports on all 


payments to outside auditors 
of more than $5000 


The revived interest of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the employment 
by railroads of independent auditing firms 
to check interline accounts came to light 
this week in an order requiring the carriers 
to make semi-annual reports in that con- 
nection. The order by Division 4 comes 
after consideration of “expenditures by 
Class I steam railroads, amounting in the 
aggregate to $5,000 or more per annum, 
made to others than employees.” 

Information required to be filed in the 
semi-annual reports to the Bureau of Ac- 
counts is set up in the order as follows: 

1. An itemized report showing amounts recov- 
erable by the carrier whose accounts are 
rechecked. 

2. An itemized report showing the amounts due 
by the carrier whose accounts are rechecked. 

3. An itemized report showing the fees paid to 
outside rechecking agencies. 

4. An estimate in detail of what the cost of 
rechecking would be if the work had been 
performed by the carriers’ own forces. 

5. A statement setting forth reasons for em- 
ploying outside concerns instead of using its 
own employees. 

The order recalls the commission’s No. 
26425 investigation of payments aggregat- 
ing $5,000 or more per annum made to 
others than employees during the years 
1930 to 1933, the report in which was re- 
viewed in the Railway Age of January 19, 
1935, page 88. That report discussed the 
use of outside firms for rechecking inter- 
line accounts, pointing out that most of 
such contracts provided for a contingent fee 
and for no report of amounts found due 
from the employing carrier to its interline 
connection. 

“The large amounts paid indicate that 
those carriers’ accounting forces were 
either inadequate or inefficient,” the re- 
port went on. “Carrier accounting should 
be by carrier employees. It should not be 
on a contingent basis . . . While contingent 
checking of interline accounts may be and 
apparently it has been profitable to the 
concerns given such contracts, it can only 
result in a waste of the aggregate of car- 
rier resources. An accounting check in- 
tended to collect amounts due, but not to 
pay a carrier’s own obligations as they 
may be developed, cannot be justified.” 

While the 1935 report found evidence to 
indicate the necessity for closer supervision 
of the expenditures investigated, it sug- 
gested that “probably publicity is the best 
check on excessive or unnecessary pay- 
ments.” Thus the carriers have since been 
required to show such expenditures on a 
separate schedule in the commission’s an- 
nual report form. It is understood that 
this reporting plan has not been entirely 
satisfactory to the commission, and thus the 
present order was designed to bring forth 
information which it was thought would be 
forthcoming in the annual report schedule. 


Fourth-Section Relief Refused 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Division 2, has denied fourth section relief 
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to permit the continuance of present rates 
on iron and steel articles from Chicago and 
Peoria, Ill, Manitowoc, Wis., and Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Mo., and Kansas City 
and points taking the same rates to St. 
Paul, Minn., Minneapolis and Duluth. The 
purpose of the relief sought was to enable 
the applicants to continue present reduced 
rates from and to the above-mentioned 
origins and destinations and to establish 
higher rates based on 32.5 per cent of first 
class from, to, and between intermediate 
points. 


Santa Fe Gets Truck Lines 


With the customary “Commissioner 
Rogers dissents” notation the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 5, has ap- 
proved the purchase by the Santa Fe 
Transportation Company, affiliate of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, of two small 
California truck lines—Kent Truck & Rig- 
ging Company, and Oceanside Truck & 
Transfer Company. 


February 11, 1939 


Net for November 
Was $7,422,137 


$12,971,550 improvement over 
November, 1937, cuts 
cumulative deficit 


November’s net income of $7,422,137— 
$12,971,550 better than the November, 1937, 
deficit of $5,549,413—brought the cumula- 
tive net deficit of the Class I railroads, 
excluding switching and terminal compan- 
ies, for the first 11 months of 1938 down 
to $145,277,364, according to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s monthly compila- 
tion of selected income and balance sheet 
items. This compares with a net income 
of $92,928,609 for the first 11 months of 
1938. 

Sixty-nine Class I roads reported net in- 
comes for November, 1938, and 63 reported 
deficits; in November, 1937, there were 53 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled from 136 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 141 Steam Railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the month of November 
1938 1937 


For the eleven months of 


Income Items 1938 1937 
$49,664,679 $32,519,094 1. Net railway operating income $323,352,127 $564,209,038 
12,369,993 15,114,744 Be GD SEE hohe 5:00 cc cieees 605s 126,667,604 134,063,294 
62,034,672 47,633,838 3. SO eae 450,019,731 698,272,332 
1,885,351 1,698,153 4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 21,791,927 18,508,763 
60,149,321 45,935,685 &. Income available for fixed charges 428,227,804 679,763,569 
6. Fixed charges: 
12,026,472 10,800,824 6-01. Rent for leased roads and 
IE cidiusnt oe oo ¥sivces 124,029,000 136,488,350 
39,479,545 39,463,177 6-02. Interest deductions ........ $435,998,167 $436,685,008 
208,593 213,357 6-03. Other deductions ......... 2,334,292 2,486,060 
51,714,610 50,477,358 6-04. Total fixed charges 562,361,459 575,659,418 
8,434,711 44,541,673 2 Income after fixed charges 7134,133,655 104,104,151 
1,012,574 1,007,740 8. Contingent charges ............... 11,143,709 11,175,542 
7,422,137 5,549,413 9. J. =e 4145,277,364 92,928,609 
16,665,345 16,570,104 10. yo (Way and Structures, 
an OS Re ee 185,259,676 180,192,065 
2,801,452 1,118,787 11. Federal ‘income taxes ............. 16,686,092 32,604,870 
12, Dividend appropriations: 
16,199,128 39,943,827 12-01. On common stock .......... 61,946,183 122,279,122 
2,262,088 5,539,082 12-02. On pgeferred stock ........ 12,705,938 26,172,515 
Balance at end of November 
Selected Asset Items 1938 1937 


13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


companies (Total, Account 707)............. 


14, Cash 


15. Demand loans and deposits ................ 
16, Time dvatts and deposits... ......5.06.cc00. 
ce Eas ee 
18. Loans and bills receivable................... 
19, Traffic and car-service balances receivable..... 
20. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors............. 
21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable............. 
22. Materials and supplies............cccccccece 
23. Interest and dividends receivable............. 


ee Se | eRe ee 


Ce es 


$652,071,263 $686,302,339 





piltichestitiriae weachkia deste 470,994,318 459,213,827 
iekeitnsbeennie 11,424,799 17,048,268 
Sdhnndaawhdeanites 19,527,552 38,616,837 
aisscAcbahe eearkien 50,488,541 83,741,971 
eudcebanenvesada 1,195,887 10,495,244 
De ate. aadiiineisien 59,765,118 58,794,091 

47,373,379 48,663,090 
ee ietiS inocu 4 127,785,351 136,851,535 
Pilcmenpec uh dieein sn 318,624,401 383,661,332 
Peete cekaeasedes 25,202,612 30,832,109 
se univeareneh wis 1,527,140 2,346,621 
Vcaibaidtniah whale’ ; 6,956,673 8,930,900 





$1,140.865,771 $1,279,195,825 





Selected Liability Items 


27. Funded debt maturing within 6 months*...... 


SO, RA Ste DE BONN a occ siscccscrcnscee 
29. Traffic and car-service balances payable....... 
30. Audited accounts and wages payable......... 
31. Miscellaneous accounts payable............... 
32. Interest matured sacl 9 GEE NO aN te 
33. Dividends matured unpaid................... 
34. Funded debt matured unpaid................. 
35. Unmatured dividends declared............... 
36. Unmatured interest accrued................. 
So UMMNMENEE SORER SOCTUOE. 2... ccc ccc eeeccees 
38. Other current Habilities..........ccccccccces 


39, Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38) 
40. Tax liability (Account 771): 
40-01. U. 


. Government taxes............ 
40-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes 


$178,977,964 $94,925,213 





243,867,060 211,578,226 


Re ee ea eae te 78,833,645 78,886,152 
Reeedbrneneeokasan 228,659,942 304,022,596 
pie nl eign bahar Siders 64,931,216 68,951,798 
EG uel eeesiewnd eds 792,546,019 632,254,512 
Ea ee ee eee 1,668,449 1,818,400 
Fae eS en 627,891,424 464,778,222 
Se Se ee 24,236,523 53,819,282 
ee tabene en eaeeuae 107,898,476 116,336,391 
Bee ale ticinsininace peste & 39,992,198 39,626,488 
Oe ee 23,505,625 18,668,004 


$2,234,030,577 $1,990,740,071 








575,498 


$54,899,192 $ 
145,459,686 


76, 
147,788,700 45, 


% Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 

* Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other than 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month of report. 

+ Deficit or other reverse items. 

¢ Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 
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RAILWAY AGE 


NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 


ABOVE $25,000,000 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


Net income after deprec. 









Net income before deprec. 
ke 





a re , 7 
For the eleven months of For the eleven months of 
Name of railway 1938 7 1938 193 
Alton R. R...cccosssccccecsesesenceceseccs *$1,485,172 * $844,622 *$1,202,865 * $516,627 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System¢.. " 6,208,907 6,401,032 hey ger 
lantic Coast Line R. R......---- seen eeees 1,284,351 2,723,634 631,557 4,576, 
Scittnere GS» baapipeiiheeiiemenats *12°891,991 332,996  * 6,207,286 6,971,214 
Boston & Maine R. R........e eee reece ees * 4,844,323 * 92,534 * 3,370,556 1,383,133 
Central of Georgia Ry.f......-.-+-++eeeeeees * 2,768,365 * 2,131,374 * 1,983,010 * 1,398,785 
Central R. R. of New Jersey........---+->: * 3,786,624 * 1,680,064 * 2,488,904 * 368,244 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry..-...-.0---eeeeeeeee py aa ey ie Rae May 
‘hicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.t..........--. * 1,451,80 x s j 
‘oan & North Western Ry.t tice scale boatw aves *14,442,585 *13,726,094 * 9,803,944 * 9,133,710 
Chi ; Burlingt & Qui YR R 2,699,847 4,016,770 7,372,568 8,457,053 
cago, urlington uinc SS evr ccs. ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 
aicane Great Western BR. B.F..cccscccccses * 1,151,494 * 897,531 * 655,767 * 408,650 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.t *17,177,410 *12,806,468 *11,907,565 * 7,792,899 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry.t......... *10,930,762 * 9,159,390 * 7,136,963 * 5,408,760 
Chicago St. oe Minneapolis & Omaha Ry... p eee Bs er ba ery sal err 
Delaware & Hudson R Sie cs aiAee Gee @alalereniaic;s 39,64 i a m 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R...... © 3777,009 * . Stasre * 1,516,869 1,727,087 
Denver “at Rio Grande Western R. R.f....... * eae ets * Hy ates * bo ad ote 
Bigm, Joliet & Eastern Ry... ...cosecscssces " 14,81 1,672,11 s ,506,15 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.)§ *10,287,804 610,311 * 6,867,185 4,100,492 
— —— het nee BM Pn ersvatowmrene scene - bay = poets 7 pete “ ogee 
reat orthern a Gals ase. 58 se a ow meveie's 207,993 9,215,99 3 9 . . 
— ama = .. DEN ve ceva a vats eve ore eraree ares e* a ane : <iaees i: oars a 2 gt 
ehig “eS er ee ee »587,874 222,61 1,605, 3644 
jong age 4 - aoa ae prune ovate <p eemat ° Het ges * 1,946,916 . gate ” qvetaes 
ouisville “St ae re 2,347,582 6,890,732 ,320,329 10,733, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry.f * 6,047,829 * 4,898,140 * 4,922,452 * 3,813,793 
eee a — Wie Vac baexes ae z 3,590,346 * 1,416,421 * 2,372,091 * 319,264 
ee a” UC > eee 13,970,844 * 7,388,758 * 9,960,675 * 3,522,731 
New York Central R. R.Y.......cscceceeeee *20,413,440 6,903,378 * 5,651,378 21,654,033 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R......... * 1,351,223 2,424,945 163,473 3,937,207 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.f.. *11,538,268 * 6,545,000 * 8,411,615 * 3,452,963 
be + ae MC 64 Gracie we Raidieeaes uae 49799428,005 422,407,075 33,851,536 
orthern Pacific tat aih area taveliote dn c-utaie au atetesse 3345 ,649 1,966,945 4,232,683 1,016,616 
INN EE ocho 5org.'u: ©: Aes vs\'o: 0 std. arava exbwl el 6 8,313,981 27,887,447 31,694,723 50,785,147 
Pere Marquette Ry.... Srdhes aearieu ya wialalant <iecmcwoe ee * 2,336,706 1,661,901 * 138,193 4,010,819 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R............... 1:518,651 4,000,628 3,575,439 5,784,686 
Reading | ee Le OOS Ce See eerreeresesers 2,563,327 6,383,191 5,439,725 9,219,969 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.t Bee ele ge raw org erere #10,823,331 * 6,517,582 * 7,962,150 * 3,631,925 
ee Sea MS 6's cern e ecrcn : 1,171,466 = 827,260 * 602,190 * 278,564 
ir ae ee ° = 
rs = 116428 786263 «708703. «613,380 
Southern Pacific Transportation System||...... * 7,267,977 1,122,601 266,126 8,543,983 
Texas & Pacific 3 ecccces eee cecsesseseeee 1,165,342 2,374,505 2,261,997 3,431,349 
Union Pacific R. R. (including leased lines). 14,799,063 4,745,034 21,500,782 21,002,229 
Wabash Ry. Oe Ee ee eC ee eee * 5,927,023 * 2,882,421 * 3.955.001 * 016 450 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R........... waceee 1,205,201 "488.052 1,660,795 


* Deficit. 

} Report of receiver or receivers. 
Report of trustee or trustees. 

§ Under trusteeship, Erie R. R. only. 


@Includes A 


Santa Fe 


Ry. 


Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 


| Includes Southern Pacific Company, Texas & New Orleans R. R., and leased lines. 
contains the followin 


information: 


] 
tchison, Tapeka & Santa Fe Ry., Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle & 


The report 


“Income reported hereon excludes offsetting debits and credits for 


rent for leased roads and equipment, and bond interest, between companies included herein; also 


excludes dividends rece 
ing period January 1 t 
such companies are ma 
such companies. 


a net de 


ived from certain separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies 


o November 30, 1937, of $170,000 for the reason that the offsetting charges by 
de against profit and loss and therefore would 


Operations of all separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies resulted in 


dur- 


not be offset in the net deficit of 


—. acon | of $5,716,658 for the eleven months ended November 30, 1938 and $3,372,500 for the 


s ended November 30, 1937. ich i i i 
< ad eed ee Gore rs 937, which is not reflected in this statement. 


not, are included in this sta 
in the net. deficit of such 


Interest on bonds 
separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies, whether earned or 
tement, in order that such income credits will offset income debits reflected 
companies mentioned hereinbefore.” 








net incomes and 80 deficits. 


Only 48 roads 
reported net incomes for last year’s first 
11 months, as compared with 69 during 
the period of 1937. The consolidated state- 
ment and that showing the net income of 
roads having operating revenues above 


$25,000,000 are given in the accompanying 
tables. 


British Southern Adds 43 Miles to 
Suburban Electric Lines 


The Southern (Great Britain) has in- 
augurated electric train service on 43 
route-miles of London suburban trackage 
between Virginia Water and Reading; be- 
tween Ascot and Ash Vale and Brookwood 
and between Aldershot and Guilford. Com- 
pletion of these sections bring the South- 
ern’s total electrified route mileage to 654, 
representing 1,643 miles of track, all of 
which have the company’s standard 660- 
volt, third-rail d.c. system. Known as the 
Reading electrification, the project brings 
with it new schedules increasing the num- 
ber of trains between Waterloo station, 


London, and Reading, from 20 daily to 36, 
in each direction, and the number of 
through trains from Waterloo to Camberley 
from 2 daily to 37 and from 2 to 36 in 
the reverse direction. 


C. V. Officer Pleads for Tax Relief 


Declaring that the railroads of Vermont 
are the “state’s largest industry and the 
largest employers of labor with annual pay- 
rolls in excess of $5,000,000,” H. A. Car- 
son, general manager, Central Vermont, 
speaking as a member of the executive 
committee of the Vermont State Railroad 
Association, told members of the Burling- 
ton (Vt.) Rotary Club on February 6 that 
“unquestionably all Vermont railroads need 
relief and it should not be necessary to go 
into a costly receivership to obtain neces- 
sary tax relief.” Referring to a reduction 
in appraisals made this year, the speaker 
sounded the railroads’ appreciation there- 
for. But, said he, gross revenues, compar- 
ing 1929 with 1938, show a reduction 
equivalent to 43.2 per cent and.... “I 
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think we might reasonably anticipate the 
Vermont law makers could, in fairness to 
the railways, approve a lower tax rate or 
authorize a further reduction in our cur- 
rent appraisal value, more in line with the 
43.2 per cent reduction in gross revenue.” 
It was his thought that railways should be 
appraised at a figure more closely related 
to their earning power than on original cost 
less depreciation or replacement value. 


Club Meetings 


The Traffic Club of Philadelphia, Pa., 
will hold its annual meeting at the Benja- 
min Franklin hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
February 13. 


Vermont Bill to Suspend Taxes of 
Broke Roads 


Representative Donald Norton has intro- 
duced a bill into the Vermont state legis- 
ture which would permit the governor to 
suspend taxes on any railroad within the 
state in receivership. According to the 
provisions of the bill a three-man advisory 
board would be created to confer with the 
governor with respect to applications for 
relief. 


Suspends Proposed Rates on Lake 
Cargo Coal Through Chicago 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from February 4 until Sep- 
tember 4 tariffs proposing proportional 
rates on bituminous coal from mines in 
Southern Illinois, Western Indiana and 
Western Kentucky to Chicago for trans- 
shipment as lake cargo. The present track 
delivery rates from the origins involved 
range from $1.65 to $2.40 per ton, while 
the proposed lake-cargo rates range from 
$1.25 to $1.90. 


N. Y. Bill Would Require Side 
Reflectors for Railroad Cars 


A bill which would require attachment of 
“adequate” reflectors to each side of freight 
cars and unlighted passenger cars on steam 
railroads, which would be visible for 200 
ft. to motorists approaching railroad cross- 
ings on unlighted highways, has been intro- 
duced into the New York State Assembly 
by J. H. Chase of Aurora, N. Y., and re- 
ferred to the State Public Service Commis- 
sion, 


Western Railway Club Presents 
Signaling Program 

Paul M. Gault, signal engineer of the 
Missouri Pacific System, will address the 
Western Railway Club, Chicago, on Mon- 
day evening, February 20, on Speeding Up 
Train Operation With Signaling. In ad- 
dition to developing the operating aspects 
of modern signaling, Mr. Gault will pre- 
sent some observations of signaling prac- 
tices in England, based upon a recent study 
of methods in vogue in that country. 


Would Authorize Santa Fe Trail 
Motor Operation 


Santa Fe Trail Transportation Company, 
a subsidiary of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, would be granted authority to 
continue its common-carrier bus operations 
between Socorro, N. M., and Springer- 


ville, Ariz., if the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission accepts the recommended find- 
ing of Joint Board No. 129 composed of 
Wilson T. Wright of Arizona and Robert 
Valdez of New Mexico. 


Denies Pennsylvania Petition on 
Anthracite Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied the petition of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Utility Commission for a 
postponement of the effective date of the 
commission’s order of January 4 regarding 
intra-state rates on anthracite coal. The 
petitioners had sought the postponement in 
order that they might have time to prepare 
their appeal to the United States District 
Court. 


I. C. C. Attorneys Oppose Reopen- 
ing of Forwarder Case 


Interstate Commerce Commission At- 
torneys W. J. Walsh and G. W. Rouse 
have filed with the commission a reply to 
the petition of Western railroads for a re- 
opening of the Freight Forwarding Investi- 
gation. The reply undertakes to answer 
each of the petitioners’ main points, after 
asserting that the railroads are asking that 
the order be set aside without offering “a 
single constructive suggestion as to how 
the recognized abuses are to be eliminated 
and their causes removed.” 


20 More Experimental Tank Cars 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
by Commissioner McManamy has issued 
an order authorizing the construction and 
operation in experimental service of 20 
additional tank cars with riveted aluminum 
tanks to be built in accordance with ship- 
ping container specification 103AL for the 
transportation of ethyl, acetate, acetone, 
methanol and butyraldehyde. Fifteen of 
the 20 cars will be built by the American 
Car & Foundry Company and five by the 
General American Transportation Corpora- 
tion. 


Accident Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has issued an order canceling 
the second paragraph of the order of Oc- 
tober 30, 1936, requiring railroads to in- 
clude in their monthly reports of accidents 
an additional statement of the total number 
of employees on duty injured whose cases 
were not reportable on the basis of dis- 
ability beyond the day or shift during which 
the accident occurred, but who suffered an 
amputation, fracture, impairment of vision, 
or any permanent injury, or any injury re- 
quiring the use of splints or crutches. 

The order, made public on February 7, 
was dated January 28 and is effected re- 
troactively to January 1. 


C. & E. I. Dedicates New Shops 


Dedication ceremonies marking the open- 
ing of the new coach shops of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois at Danville, Ill., were 
held on February 2 in conjunction with 
the annual dinner meeting of the Danville 
Chamber of Commerce. The new coach 


shops, which replace those destroyed by 
fire last year, are 417 ft. long and 110 ft. 
wide. The building houses a coach paint 
shop served by four tracks and a coach 
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Anti-Barge Meeting at 
St. Louis 


A meeting of railroad employees of 
the St. Louis, Mo., area was held 
February 2 at the DeSoto Hotel 
there for the purpose of discussing 
means of uniting employee opposition 
to continued operation and expansion 
of the Federal Barge Line. The 
meeting was called by the Mutual 
Transportation Committee, formed 
in Atlanta, Ga., last September 
(Chairman, W. A. Crawford, C. of 
Ga., Savannah) to unite the efforts 
of railroad employees of the South- 
east in opposition to the government 
competition with the railroads 
through the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration. 

While no definite organization was 
perfected as a result of the St. Louis 
meeting, another meeting of the St. 
Louis group will be called at an 
early date, to decide then whether 
or not to start a regional organiza- 
tion for the Southwest similar to that 
which has been functioning actively 
in the Southeast. Railroad em- 
ployees of the Southwest, both indi- 
vidually and through their local or- 
ganizations, booster clubs and the 
like, have long been active in their 
opposition to the Federal Barge 
Line—and the proposed organization 
efforts would be directed to co-or- 
dinating all of these with similar 
efforts in other states, while re- 
taining entire independence of action 
for each organization co-operating. 











repair shop with six tracks. Between these 
are located shops for woodworking, up- 
holstery, brass, paint and varnish. Ad- 
joining the coach repair shop is a pipe 
shop, an electrical shop and a battery room. 
The building is constructed of brick walls 
on concrete foundations with window open- 
ings of glass block. 


Would Dismiss Petition of 
& &. @ &. 


Joint Board No. 149, composed of George 
W. Anderson of Illinois, in a proposed re- 
port to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, has recommended that the commission 
find that the receiver of the Chicago, Au- 
rora & Elgin does not need authority from 
the commission to continue motor carrier 
operations in the vicinity of Chicago. The 
Joint Board found that the receiver does 
not operate any of his own equipment but 
contracts with other operators to do his 
work. In the opinion of the Joint Board, 
the applicant “is in the position of any 
other shipper in connection with its motor 
carrier transactions and does not need 
authority under the provisions of the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1935 to continue such ac- 
tivities.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Revenue freight carloading for the week 
ended February 4 totaled 576,790 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on February 9. This was a de- 
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crease of 17,589 cars, or 3 per cent below 
the preceding week, an increase of 12,050 
cars, or 21.1 per cent above the correspon«- 
ing week in 1938, but,a decrease of 94,437 
cars, or 14.1 per cent below the same week 
in 1937. 

As reported i ‘ast week’s issue the load- 
ings for the previous week ended January 
28, totaled 594,379 cars, and the summary 
for that week, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, A. A. R. follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, January 28 


Districts 1939 1938 1937 
Eastern ..... are 135,482 120,269 153,859 
Allegheny ........ 113,615 101,999 144,739 
Pocahontas ....... 46,007 39,002 28,627 











Southern ......... 93,990 90;888 86,128 
Northwestern ..... 68,485 62,209 79,692 
Central Western... 93,084 91,730 105,451 
Southwestern ..... 43,716 47,079 54,526 
Total Western 

ee 205,285 201,018 239,669 
Total All Roads... 594,379 553,176 653,022 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain 

Products ....... 32,202 31,611 29,607 
Live Stock ....... 12,966 12,890 12,421 
ee eee 140,646 129,770 139,918 
ee ee 8,165 6,083 11,693 
Forest Products... 27,935 24,759 30,875 
ML nwineniegedeas 7,640 973 10,700 
Merchandise L.C.L 146,428 142,180 153,171 
Miscellaneous 218,397 198,910 264,637 
a ere 594,379 553,176 653,022 
te ae) ere 590,359 570,233 665,346 
jonaary ee irae one 586,877 580,740 696,035 
Pe 2 vid teens 530,849 552,568 700,046 
December 31 ..... 499,895 454,906 





Cumulative Total, 
Weeks ..... 2,302,464 2,256,717 2,714,449 
In Canada.—In the week ended January 
28 carloadings totaled 40,175, compared 
with 41,678 in the previous week and 44,504 
last year, according to the statement of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
oS * eee 40,175 22,421 
Pm. Zh, BOGE cesces 41,678 23,148 
wae. 34, T9002 cee: 40,402 23,312 


ss =. 44,504 22,139 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 


yam. 28, 1990 2.25. 157,919 89,957 
i oe 179,803 89,289 
Pe. De TP tees 185,006 106,715 


Argentine Senate Approves 
Purchase of Transandine 


The Argentine senate has passed a bill 
authorizing the purchase by the govern- 
ment of the 111-mile Transandine railway 
from its present British owners for 
$3,720,000, a price agreed upon in 1937. 
The meter-gage line, which extends from 
Mendoza to the Chilean border, where it 
connects with the 50-mile Chilean Trans- 
andine section, forms a vital link between 
the two countries, albeit it offers difficult 
curves and grades requiring rack locomo- 
tives on certain sections. Through oper- 
ations between Chile and Argentina was 
inaugurated in 1910 and continued with- 
out serious interruption until the spring 
of 1934 when glacial floods created a 77- 
mile gap in the Argentine portion. 

Since that time intermittent service has 
been afforded by the use of co-ordinated 
railroad and motor service, but has been 
found highly unsatisfactory, according to 
reports. To restore trade with Chile on 
its former level, the Argentine govern- 
ment in 1937 appropriated more than 
$2,000,000 to restore the washed-out sec- 
tions and initiated parleys for purchase 
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of the line. The Chilean portion is al- 
ready government-owned. 


Rock Island Replies to Congressman 
Mitchell 


The trustees of the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific, in a brief answering a 
petition of Negro Congressman Arthur W. 
Mitchell of Chicago asking for a rehear- 
ing and reargument of his “Jim Crow” 
case, urges the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to deny his request. In the brief 
and answer the counsel for the trustee said 
that “These defendants are not concerned 
with sociological policies, and they are in 
no position to argue the issue of race 
segregation. Legislatures have removed 
the subject from their control or discre- 
tion. They are simply the instruments on 
which the State statute operates. They are 
without freedom of action in observing or 
ignoring the statute.” 


Pioneer Deluxe Coach Train Ten 
Years Old 


The Central of New Jersey’s “Blue 
Comet,” pioneer deluxe coach train in the 
pre-depression efforts of the carriers to win 
back passenger travel, celebrated its tenth 
anniversary on February 10 with an extra 
trip between New York and Atlantic City, 
N. J., to accommodate visitors at the shore 
resort for Lincoln’s Birthday week-end. 
The train, which made its initial run from 
the Jersey City, N. J., terminus of the 
road on February 21, 1929, was an early 
effort to popularize coach travel by offer- 
ing such innovations as individual “bucket 
seats,” club car and observation lounge 
facilities and seat reservations at no extra 
cost beyond standard coach fares. Painted 
in what was then considered vivid blue and 
cream hues, the Blue Comet at its inaugura- 
tion received a great deal of publicity as the 
symbol of a new era in railroad passenger 
business. 


Would Grant T. & P. Truck 
Certificate 


With conditions like those imposed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
cisions in recent similar cases, Joint Board 
No. 77, composed of C. V. Terrell of 
Texas, has recommended in a proposed re- 
port that the commission grant a common- 
carrier trucking certificate to the Texas & 
Pacific Motor Transport Company, affiliate 
of the Texas & Pacific, for an extension of 
operations over a route between Wills 
Point, Tex., and Gladewater. 

Briefly the conditions are that the high- 
way service be auxiliary or supplemental 
to T. & P. rail service; that service be con- 
fined to points which are stations on the 
rail line; that the shipments handled in 
highway service be limited to those moving 
also over the railway under through bills 
of lading; and that contractual arrange- 
ments between the railroad and its affiliate 
be subject to I. C. C. review. 


Pennsylvania to Extend “Roomette” 
Operation 

The Pennsylvania is meeting an in- 

creased demand for the “roomette” type of 


sleeping car recently introduced on the 
Toad by extending its further use on “blue 
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ribbon” through trains. Effective Febru- 
ary 6, “roomette’ service was inaugurated 
between New York and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on the “Cincinnati Limited,” an overnight 
train in both directions. At the beginning 
of that week, also, “roomette” service was 
made available on ““The American,” in both 
directions between New York and St. 
Louis, Mo., while the “Spirit of St. Louis,” 
the fastest train to and from St. Louis, 
which already provides “roomette” service, 
was equipped with additional cars for both 
the west and eastbound trips. 

The “roomette” is a recent step in sleep- 
ing-car design. Each “roomette,” of which 
there are 18 to the car, is a complete, fully- 
enclosed, self-contained bedroom, occupying 
slightly more than the space of a standard 
Pullman section. It contains a single bed 
6 ft. 5 in. im length, which folds into the 
wall at a touch, converting the space into 
a sitting room for daytime use. Complete 
toilet facilities are provided. Further de- 
scription was contained in the Railway Age 
convention daily of June 21, 1937, page 
1040D13. 


Electrification in South Africa 
Reaches 535 Miles 


The South African Railways & Har- 
bours operated a total of 535 route-miles 
of electrified line as of October 15, 1938, 
according to a report of the general man- 
ager for the year ended March 31. In 
addition, 55 miles were under conversion 
on that date. The single track equivalent 
operated electrically at present would 
reach 1,048 miles. Rolling stock for elec- 
tric service as of October 15 totaled 144 
electric locomotives and 189 multiple unit 
motor cars in operation; 12 electric loco- 
motives being prepared for service and 23 
locomotives and 30 motor coaches on 
order. 

During the year the electrification of the 
Glencoe junction—Volksrust section was 
completed by the electrification of several 
short sections of relocated line. Work on 
electrification of the line between Booth 
and Wests in the environs of Durban on 
the east coast was started on January 1, 
1938, and completed on May 30, which 
project completed electrification of the so- 
called Bluff line. Other short sections 
were also placed in service about Durban 
later in the year, including the lines be- 
tween Pine Lands and Langa. At the 
end of January, 1938, the electrification 
of various lines in the Reef area as well 
as the section from Germiston to Kemp- 
ton Park in the environs of Johannesburg 
had been completed and a full complement 
of electric passenger service was in oper- 
ation on the Germiston-Alberton and Ger- 
miston-Wattles sections. Limited electric 
train operation on the line between Kemp- 
ton Park and Pretoria was introduced on 
November 7. 


January Employment 1.41 Per Cent 
Under December 


Railway employment fell off 1.41 per cent 
—from 943,082 to 929,770—during the one- 
month period from mid-December to mid- 
January, according to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s compilation, based on 
preliminary reports. Meanwhile, however, 
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the index number, based on the 1923-1925 
average as 100, was up from 54.1 to 54.3, 
the highest since February, 1938's 54.06. 
The January total was 3.09 per cent un- 
der that of January, 1938, when the index 
number stood at 56. January employment 
in all groups was down as compared with 
the previous year, while all save the main- 
tenance of equipment and stores and the 
yardmasters, switchtenders and _hostlers 
groups were off from the December figures. 
The biggest drop under December was in 
the maintenance of way and _ structures 
group which was down 5.11 per cent; as 
compared with the January, 1938, the 5.26 
per cent drop in professional, clerical and 
general forces was the largest recorded. 


State Unit of Railroad Investors 
Recommends Legislative Program 


Leading members of the New York state 
unit of the National Conference of In- 
vestors, meeting with the state executive 
committee on February 1 in New York, 
decided to recommend to the 250-member 
advisory board representing every county 
in the state that the following provisions 
of proposed national legislation be sup- 
ported: (1) establishment of tolls on in- 
land waterways; (2) equal regulation for 
all forms of transportation; (3) change in 
the rate-making rule of the Interstate Com- 
merce act; (4) repeal of the long-and- 
short haul clause of the Fourth section; 
(5) revision of reparations clause; (6) dis- 
continuance of federal barge lines or sale 
to private interests; (7) repeal of land 
grant rates; (8) measures to permit con- 
solidation by the carriers themselves; (9) 
revision of law governing R. F. C. loans; 
(10) revision of federal tax laws to facili- 
tate railroad improvements and debt re- 
tirement. 

As for the establishment of a special fed- 
eral court with exclusive jurisdiction over 
railroad reorganizations, which is included 
as paragraph 10 in the latest A. A. R. legis- 
lative program, the members decided to 
postpone final consideration until views are 
further discussed in financial and legis- 
lative circles. 


Lee Reappointed to I.C.C.; Alldredge 
Named for McManamy Place 


President Roosevelt, on February 9, 
submitted to the Senate two nominations 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
reappointing William E. Lee for a term 
expiring December 31, 1945, and naming 
J. Haden Alldredge, economist for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, for the term 
expiring December 31, 1944, to succeed 
Commissioner Frank McManamy. 

Mr. Alldredge was the author of the 
report entitled “Inter-Territorial Freight 
Rates of the United States,” which the 
President sent to Congress, as noted 
in the Railway Age of June 12, 1937. 
More recently Mr. Alldredge discussed the 
navigation phase of the Tennessee River 
Project in testimony before the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee investigating T.V.A. 
At that time he saw an _ improved 
Tennessee as an integral part of the na- 
tional system of waterways providing 
transportation at relatively low rates; and 
he also urged the enactment of legislation 
which would bring about adjustments in 
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the present inter-territorial railway rate 
structure, repeating in that connection 
suggestions contained in the above men- 
tioned report. 

The term of Commissioner McManamy, 
who has been a member of the Commission 
since 1923, expired on December 31. 1937; 
but the President’s subsequent inaction has 
left him in service under that provision 
of the law which stipulates that an in- 
cumbent shall continue in office until his 
successor qualifies. 


Mead Addresses Washington 
Traffic Club 


The Traffic Club of Washington, D. C., 
held its 33rd annual dinner at the May- 
flower Hotel on February 2, with over 
500 members and guests in attendance. 
James M. Mead, United States Senator 
from New York, discussed the railroad 
problem. Floyd F. Crabbe, Washington 
representative of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, and president-elect of the club, 
acted as toastmaster in the absence of J. G. 
Nettleton, general agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania in Washington and president of the 
group. 

Senator Mead told his hearers that he 
favored a reorganization of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission so that its work 
would be more efficient and more effective. 
He also advocated general, widespread, and 
honest reorganizations of the financial sys- 
tems of the railroads. In closing his re- 
marks, Senator Mead said that he was con- 
vinced there was a great future for the 
railroad industry as one part of a greater 
system of transportation which should be 
so regulated that all forms could survive. 


Carriers Help Sell Citrus Fruits 


Scores of class I railroads in the United 
States and Canada are actively co-operat- 
ing in a nation-wide drive to move this sea- 
son’s orange, grapefruit and tangerine 
crops, according to replies received by the 
Florida Citrus Commission, Lakeland, Fla., 
to letters sent to class I railroads a short 
time ago requesting their assistance. Al- 
most without exception the roads expressed 
willingness to do everything possible to help 
the campaign in which Florida, California 
and Texas are co-operating throughout the 
season, 

The citrus commission has had printed 
colorful small “clip-ons,’” which may be at- 
tached to regular menus, illustrating a 
Florida grapefruit in natural colors. These 


are being distributed in quantity to the . 


railroads planning to use them. One road 
advised the commission it would be “very 
glad to make arrangements to feature citrus 
fruits in our dining cars during the entire 
month of January, particularly fruit juices, 
fruit salads, etc.” Another wrote that “it 
will be our purpose to include in our dining 
car menus frequently during the next sev- 
eral months various fresh citrus fruit sal- 
ads and desserts.” 

One carrier, which has only local pas- 
senger service and handles freight almost 
exclusively, canvassed its officers and em- 
ployees in the interest of citrus products, in 
an effort to do what it could outside dining 
car service channels. All southern railroads, 
are featuring oranges and grapefruit at 10 
cents a portion, and large portions of citrus 
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juice at the same price in their dining 
cars. The Seaboard Air Line and Atlantic 
Coast Line have for some time been boost- 
ing citrus fruit in every way possible. 
Porters on the former road serve each 
traveler a glass of orange juice, or “orange 
blossom,” without cost, twice daily on each 
south-bound train. This distribution is 
averaging about 1,000 glasses a day at the 
present time. 


Merger Debate in Canada 


The battle for unification of the two 
railways in Canada has started again at 
the present session of Parliament, but this 
time the fight is in the House and not in 
the Senate, where, most of last session, a 
special committee sat without reporting on 
the merger plan of Sir Edward Beatty. 

During the first debate of the session, 
that on the Throne Speech which, though 
purely a formal document, is supposed to 
contain an official forecast of the govern- 
ment’s legislative program and, therefore, 
gives members wide latitude of debate, 
Ralph Maybank, Winnipeg Liberal, took 
a shot at the new leader of the Conserva- 
tive party, Dr. Robert Manion. 

Maybank charged that Dr. Manion, as 
Minister of Railways in the former Con- 
servative government, which went out of 
office in 1935, systematically “sabotaged” 
the Canadian National, and that by intro- 
ducing bills to amalgamate the telegraph 
and express services of the two roads, even 
though the bills were later withdrawn, the 
present Conservative leader took active 
steps to promote unification. Maybank said 
this was one of the many reasons why 
Manion was beaten in 1935. 

Dr. Manion made a hot and lengthy 
comeback to this attack in the House last 
week. He denied he had “sabotaged’ the 
Canadian National, said he was never in 
favor of unification, that there was only 
one man in the whole House who was in 
favor of amalgamation, and that was Wil- 
liam Euler, member of the present King 
Cabinet, but who has long advocated amal- 
gamation under public auspices or govern- 
ment acquisition of the Canadian Pacific. 

During his reply to Maybank the Con- 
servative chief also warmed up in refer- 
ring to attempts of the Socialist party, who 
were the only ones to oppose him in his 
by-election contest in London, Ontario, last 
fall, to prevent his election to the House. 
He said they accused him of hounding and 
finally killing Sir Henry Thornton. He 
said a little service was held in front of 
a Thornton plaque in the London station 
during the election campaign, and at that 
service he was branded as the man re- 
sponsible for the death of the former 
Canadian National head. 


Motorist Claims Heavy Trucks Un- 
duly Favored in New Jersey 


New Jersey, noted among its sister states 
for its laxity with respect to trucks and its 
excessive taxation of railroads, is failing 
to charge the owners of heavy trucks their 
full share of highway costs, according to 
John W. Miller of Glen Rock, N. J., who 
has issued a statement advocating the regu- 
lation of heavy trucking in the state, which 
has been publicized by the local press. Mr. 
Miller, who describes himself as “one of 
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those more than 900,000 New Jersey motor- 
ists who are gradually being driven from 
the highways by huge trucks,” pointed 
out that every state except New Jersey is 
exercising some degree of regulation over 
common carrier and contract trucks. It 
was his special contention that out-of-state 
trucks, which constitute some 47.3 per cent 
of total truck traffic on week days and 52 
per cent on Sundays, and which pay noth- 
ing for the up-keep of New Jersey’s high- 
ways unless they purchase gasoline within 
the state, should be made to share the bur- 
den of expense of building and maintaining 
highways. 

According to Motorist Miller, the state 
has spent for several years from $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000 each year for the purpose of 
building new or rebuilding highways ade- 
quate for heavy motor vehicles. On the 
other hand, the latter make up only a little 
over 6 per cent of the total motor vehicles 
registered in the state. Mr. Miller then 
referred to statistics of the New Jersey 
State Highway Department which show 
that the debt per mile of highway in the 
state in 1935 was $11,650, as compared 
with $1,446 for the entire United States; 
the debt per highway vehicle in New Jer- 
sey was $355 as compared with $181 in the 
United States as a whole; the debt per 
capita in New Jersey was $74 as con- 
trasted with $38 in the United States. He 
emphasized that fact that some 69 per cent 
of the total bonded indebtedness of the state 
was incurred for highway purposes. As of 
September 30, 1937, the total bonded debt 
of the state was $173,001,028, of which 
$119,450,000 represented the amount of road, 
highway extension and bridge bonds out- 
standing. The author of the statement ad- 
vocates that “those who use our public 
highways as their place of business for 
private gain should pay for the privilege; 
their burdens should not be borne by the 
general taxpayer, the private motorist or 
the farmers.” 


Wheeler and Lemke Ask I. C. C. 
Study of Postalization 


Senator Wheeler, Democrat of  Mon- 
tana, and Chairman of the Senate interstate 
commerce committee, has introduced in the 
Senate S. J. Resolution 58, and Repre- 
sentative Lemke, Farmer-Laborite of 
North Dakota has introduced a companion 
measure in the House, H. J. Resolution 
152, which would authorize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make a thorough 
study and investigation of postalized fares. 
The commission would be directed to com- 
plete the study and report to Congress by 
not later than January 3, 1940; and $25,- 
000 would be appropriated for carrying out 
the study. Presumably the commission 
would make a study of a plan similar to 
that proposed by ex-New York State Sen- 
ator John A. Hastings. 

Senator Reed, Republican of Kansas, has 
offered S. 1170, a bill revising the first 
paragraph of the fourth section of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. The bill would 
give the I. C. C. more discretion to permit 
departures from the long-and-short-haul 
clause without repealing that clause. 

Senator Sheppard, Democrat of Texas, 
has introduced S. 1100, a bill to provide 
for the completion of the construction 0! 
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the Atlantic-Gulf 
Florida. 

Senator Glass, Democrat of Virginia, 
and Representative Steagall, Democrat of 
Alabama, have introduced two similar 
bills, S. 1102 and H. R. 3383, which would 
extend from June 30, 1939, to January 15, 
1941, the time within which the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation may con- 
tinue to: make loans. Under the existing 
law its lending operations would be dis- 
continued on June 30, 1939. 

Representative Guyer, Republican of 
Kansas, has offered H. R. 3651, a bill 
which would provide for the inclusion of 
periods of service while in the armed 
forces of the United States during the 
World War for the purposes of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. 

The Senate has passed and sent to the 
House S. 167, the bill amending section 
203 of the Motor Carrier Act to exempt 
from regulation a federation of agricultural 
cooperative associations “if such federation 
possesses no greater powers or purposes 
than cooperative associations so defined.” 

The Senate has also passed and sent to 
the House S. 90, a bill by Senator McCar- 
ran, Democrat of Nevada, which provides 
for the punishment of persons transporting 
stolen animals in interstate commerce. The 
Senate has passed and sent to the House 
S. 25, Senator Truman’s bill to prohibit 
the operation of motor vehicles in inter- 
state commerce by unlicensed gperators. 
The act would take effect four years after 
enactment. As stated in the committee re- 
port, the purpose of the bill is to “encour- 
age and foster the enactment of State 
driver licensing bills.” 

Senator Walsh, Democrat of Massachu- 
setts, has offered S. 1112, a bill making 
amendments to amend the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. 


Chandler Would Change R. R. 
Bankruptcy Law 


Ship Canal across 


Representative Chandler, Democrat of 
Tennessee and chairman of the Bankruptcy 
Subcommittee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, has introduced a bill, H. R. 3704, 
which, in the words of its author, “is an 
effort to reduce to its simplest form a 
method for the reorganization of those rail- 
roads which have submitted their financial 
problems to their bondholders, stoclzholders, 
and creditors, generally, and have obtained 
the approval of more than two-thirds of the 
aggregate amount of all claims affected by 
the proposed plan of reorganization.” 

In a short explanatory statement, Mr. 
Chandler points out that the bill does not 
amend or affect Section 77 of the present 
Bankruptcy Act. Rather, he says, it pro- 
vides for an entirely new Chapter XV of 
the Bankruptcy Act. 

In addition to the prior approval of 
stockholders, bondholders and creditors, the 
petitioning railroad would have to present, 
with its petition to the Court, an order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorizing the issuance of new securities, or 
the modification of its existing securities 
under Section 20 (a) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

Mr. Chandler points out that no receiver 
or trustee is called for by the bill, and the 
operation of the petitioning railroad is not 
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disturbed. The petition would have to be 
filed in the United States District Court in 
whose territorial jurisdiction the railroad 
has its principal executive or principal 
operating office, and a special three-judge 
court would be convened to hear the case. 

Ample hearings would be provided before 
the three-judge court, and the court must 
be satisfied of the voluntary action of the 
required amount of claims, and that the 
plan of reorganization is fair, equitable, and 
feasible, is in the public interest, and af- 
fords due recognition to the rights of each 
class of creditors and stockholders. 

The entire proceedings authorized by 
the bill must be completed within one year 
from the date of filing the petition, and 
prompt action is required in each step to be 
taken, with review by certiorari to a higher 
court. 

Representative Chandler announced that 
the Bankruptcy Subcommittee will hold 
public hearings, and he went on to say 
that “criticisms and recommendations of 
all interested groups are invited. The bill 
introduced is preliminary in form, designed 
to bring about study and amendments. It 
represents a further extension of the Na- 
tional bankruptcy power, and should have 
careful, painstaking consideration.” 


Drive for Square 


Deal in Britain 
(Continued from page 275) 


before a regular joint meeting of railroad 
and shipper conferees. 

The original proposals of the railroads 
submitted in the form of a memorandum to 
the Ministry of Transport, on November 
23, after reviewing the efforts of the rail- 
roads to obtain equal treatment with high- 
way transport and the increasing difficulty 
of their position, urged the following ac- 
tion: “(1) the existing statutory regula- 
tion of the charges for the conveyance of 
merchandise traffic by railway, together 
with the requirements attached thereto, in- 
cluding such matters as classification, nub- 
lication and undue preference, should be 
repealed; (2) the railways, exactly like 
other forms of transport, should be per- 
mitted to decide the charges and conditions 
for the conveyance of merchandise which 
they are required to carry.” 

The equality with other forms of trans- 
portation thus achieved would, according 
to the memorandum, “permit Parliament 
to deal with transport charges generally 
without being hampered by endeavors to 
conform to a system of control which has 
applied for over one hundred years to the 
railways and was designed to deal with 
conditions no longer existent.” 

Furthermore, since the railroads would 
be seriously burdened “in the event of 
a national emergency”, it is urged “that 
no effort should be spared to see that 
equitable conditions are given during peace- 
time to a public service of such vital im- 
portance if it is to fulfill satisfactorily 
the responsibility which must inevitably 
fall upon it under conditions of emergency.” 

Shippers have been outspoken in their 
comments on the railroads’ proposal. The 
Traders’ Co-ordinating Committee, repre- 
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senting more than 50 British trade asso- 
ciations, including Chambers of Commerce 
and the Federation of British Industries, 
has announced publicly that it would sup- 
port relaxation of railroad regulation only 
on condition that adequate safeguards be 
set up to protect industries and individual 
shippers both as consignors and consignees ; 
that there be no restriction on their rights 
to use whatever form of transportation 
suits them best, including that privately- 
operated; and that consideration be given 
to “some re-arrangement of the railway 
capital structure.” Beyond this, the ship- 
pers would agree to the following changes: 

(1) simplification of the present railway 
classification and conditions of carriage; 
(2) abolition of the Railway Rates Tri- 
bunal’s jurisdiction over certain matters; 
(3) granting to the railways of the right 
to quote any exceptional rate without refer- 
ence to the Railway Rates Tribunal or 
the Minister of Transport; (4) amend- 
ment of the present “undue preference” 
clause, but only to enable the railways to 
reduce any rate on proof that it was neces- 
sary to meet competition; and (5) repeal 
of the standard revenue provisions of the 
Railways Act of 1921. 

The committee is of the opinion, however, 
that these changes in the law are but a 
temporary expedient and suggests that in- 
quiry be pushed into the following questions : 

(1) efficient and economical management 
of the railways; (2) consideration for any 
variable local conditions of trade and in- 
dustry in the, country; (3) overhauling of 
redundant railway facilities; (4) considera- 
tion of unremunerative ancillary railway 
businesses. 

British economists and commentators 
have generally supported the railroads’ 
proposal, although with individual qualifi- 
cations. Most of them consider a rate war 
the most dangerous possible outcome of the 
freedom sought, but are of the opinion that 
such would not materialize. Sir James 
Milne, writing in the “Financial Times”, 
expressed belief that if railroad and high- 
way interests were equally free to fix rates, 
“they would immediately recognize the ne- 
cessity for both parties to co-operate rather 
than compete and each would no doubt 
readily accept such control as might be 
found necessary for the protection of the 
trading community.” Should such harm- 
ony be impossible, however, Sir James de- 
clared, “even the risk of a rate war would 
not justify a continuance of the present 
complete freedom from rates restrictions 
which road transport interests enjoy unless 
similar freedom is given to their competi- 
tors.” 

In presenting their case to the public, 
the British roads have joined in an extra- 
ordinary publicity campaign involving a 
wealth of posters, streamers, newspaper ap- 
peals, etc. C. Dandridge, advertising 
manager of the London & North Eastern, 
reported in the early part of January that 
the roads had displayed a total of 130,000 
“square deal” posters; set up more than 
800 large photographic streamers at princi- 
pal stations and on structures facing main 
arteries and pursued a publicity campaign 
in 136 daily and 788 weekly newspapers 
through the distribution of uniform stereo- 
types. In addition, these ads are repro- 








duced as handbills, of which over 2,000,000 
had been distributed together with an equal 
number of copies of a booklet entitled 
“Clear the Lines.” 


British Train to 
Run 3,121 Miles 


(Continued from page 275) 
ly fitted to take water from standard water 
columns. An American headlight and bell 
have also been added for the tour. 

Fred C. Bishop, who will be at the 
throttle during the tour has 41 years’ rail- 
road service and 24 years’ running experi- 
ence. The fireman, James Carswell, has 
been 18 years with the road, 17 years of 
them as a fireman. The third member of 
the crew is F. W. Soden, assistant foreman 
in the L. M. S. erecting shop at Crewe. 
He has had 20 years’ service with the road, 
two of them in his present post. 

The exhibition tour will follow the fol- 
lowing itinerary. 


City Date 
Co. 5 ain. © a Giada. wipiealcaleawa March 21 
UE oo cccwvanns ees sewn March 22 
errr March 23 
EEE Oe 
RS NN ia. et cs ag wid hak ore be Slee March 24 
I oe gb mena'g wateaklence ae March 25 
NS. avg awccecape uke as «wba March 25 
TEU ra’ ona wewee ace wake March 26 
ed aee wcamaedl March 27 
EE er eres March 27 
I oa ie a arin Seco gi taba March 28 
ME > ine awe de Vow de bake eae March 29 
SS a reer March 30 
eo ES a ee March 30 
i i. ceeanmeewhenaen oemning March 31 
2 Ganda ted sk deeircwdnoee April 1 
SS es ee le 
I TN io cea mig wide & su Widh ne Waet April 3 

Cee. SE sc cdenctadvescewnwe April 3 
i ER” dhiplindhoeh:c deuce see cus Sane April 4 
(ON See 
CE. CED dcacccvececessvesseccsse © 
a a a ft a April 6 
I I i og ds bias tr ede enero eee April 7 

LL aca wen Ses ot adda ted ewe wee April 7 
OE rec meer April 8 
SS a, er ere April 9 
cree ee April 9 
DE Mie Be sédevnberecs+cneas nev gweld April 10 
PE. Dee Be. tiscevcscsccascccwncte ae 
0 SE ee ee le 
I Ne ee a's eae ear aeell April 11 
ERS, eae nc oe ray inn eee eel April 12 
Serre CU 
DO TEL, Be &checccdcvenesaeseud April 13 
ON Ener Torre April 14 
New Haven, Conn. .............+-+s-April 14 
Oh OR ee ee April 14 


(Sunnyside Yard) 


The “Coronation Scot” will be routed 
over a total of eight railroads on its 3,121- 
mile tour. They comprise: Baltimore & 
Ohio, 375 mi.; Pennsylvania, 839 mi.; Big 
Four, 125 mi.; Louisville & Nashville, 114 
mi.; Alton, 284 mi.; Michigan Central, 284 
mi.; New York Central (incl. Boston & 
Albany), 849 mi.; and New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, 251 mi. 





Byers GeneraAL Catatoc.—The A. M. 
Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has just 
published a 58-page consolidated general 
catalog which contains a complete listing 
of the products of this company, and con- 
tains standard specifications, dimensions 
and other information essential to both the 
specifier and the purchaser. The catalog 
also contains a section describing the 
physical properties of wrought iron, ex- 
planatory material telling how to specify 
wrought iron and steel products, how to 
order tubular products and how to identify 
markings, and is completely indexed. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





Missouri Pacific to Buy $5,483,000 
Worth of Equipment 


The Missouri Pacific has been author- 
ized by the federal district court to pur- 
chase two Diesel-electric streamlined trains, 
the locomotives to cost $360,000 and the 
cars $984,000; two 900 hp. Diesel electric 
locomotives, for use on its Union-Lincoln 
line in Nebraska, to cost $198,000; three 
900 hp. and two 600 hp. Diesel electric 
locomotives, for use on the St. Louis ter- 
minal, to cost $381,000; 1000 50-ton flat 
bottom gondola cars to cost $2,700,000 for 
the Missouri Pacific; and 50 50-ton coal 
cars and 200 50-ton box cars to cost $860,- 
000 for the Missouri & Illinois. Inquiries 
have been issued for 1000 gondola cars 
for the Missouri Pacific and 25 gondola 
cars for the Missouri & Illinois, and 125 
box cars for the Missouri & Illinois. 

Each of the streamline trains will con- 
sist of a 2,000 hp. locomotive, a mail-bag- 
gage car, a mail-storage-express car, two 
deluxe coaches, a diner-cocktail-lounge car 
and a parlor-observation car. They will 
be placed in service between St. Louis, Mo., 
and Omaha, Neb., on a schedule of 9 hr. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PAciFic 
is inquiring for about 10 locomotive ten- 
ders of 20,000 gal. capacity. 


THe AtcHison Topeka & SANTA FE is 
inquiring for 30 Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe AtcHIson, TopeKA & SANTA FE 
is asking for prices on the repair of 500 
refrigerator cars. 


Tue Union PaciFic will construct 2,000 
box cars in its own shops, work to begin 
within sixty days. 


Tue Missourr PActiric is inquiring for 
1,000 gondola cars. Bids are also being 
asked for the Missouri-Illinois on 25 gon- 
dola cars and 125 box cars, all of 50 tons’ 
capacity. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE CoM MISSION 
has authorized the construction and opera- 
tion in experimental service of 20 addi- 
tional tank cars for the transportation of 
various chemicals. Fifteen of the cars 
will be built by the American Car & 
Foundry Co., and five by the General 
American Transportation Corporation. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THe DeLraware & Hupson is inquiring 
for six light-weight passenger coaches. 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 
ERN. — Ten steel coaches of the Lacka- 
wanna, formerly used in suburban train 
service, will be rebuilt and remodeled. The 
coaches will be equipped with vestibules, 
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for use in through trains over the mai 
lines. A dining car and a buffet clu) 
car also will be rebuilt and redecorate) 
throughout, including the installation «{ 
air-conditioning equipment in the company’s 
shops at Kingsland, N. J. It is expected 
that the cars will be ready to handle 
World’s Fair traffic. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEst- 
ERN has ordered 6,000 tons of 131-lb. rail, 


RoyaLt State RAILWAYS OF SIAM. — 
Sealed tenders for the supply of steel su- 
perstructures of railway bridges will he 
received by the superintendent of stores, 
Royal State Railways of Siam, Bangkok, 
Siam, up to 14:00 o’clock, April 13, 1939. 
Blank tender forms are obtainable from 
Messrs. Sandberg, 25 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Tue Mrissourt Paciric has ordered 31,- 
110 tons of rails, dividing the order among 
the Inland Steel Company, the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation and the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. The tonnage in- 
cludes 710 tons of 131-lb. rails, 23,870 tons 
of 112-lb. rails, and 6,530 tons of 90-lb. 
rails. All of the 131-lb. and 112.-lb. rails 
and 4,280 tons of the 90-lb. rails will be 
used on the Missouri Pacific. The Gulf 
Coast Lines will receive 2,250 tons of 90-Ib. 
rails. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR has 
ordered about 3,200 tons of rails and a 
quantity of track accessories for the re- 
location of approximately 37 miles of the 
Southern Pacific’s main line north of Red- 
ding on a 30-mile route around the future 
Shasta reservoir. The rails, costing $162,- 
702, were placed with the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. The tie plates, cost- 
ing $28,105, and the angle bars and com- 
promise joints, costing $14,480, with the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation, and the 
turnouts, costing $17,051, with the Petti- 
bone Mulliken Corporation. 


SIGNALING 


Union Paciric.—Sealed proposals will 
be received at the office of E. L. Fries, 
general purchasing agent of this road, 
Omaha, Nebr., until 12 o’clock noon 
(c.s.t.), March 3, for furnishing the neces- 
sary materials for nine railroad grade 
crossing protective devices to be installed 
under the federal grade crossing program 
in the State of Utah. 


NortH CaroL_ina.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the North Carolina State High- 
way and Public Works Commission at the 
office of William L. Craven, bridge engi- 
neer, Raleigh, N. C., until 10:00 a. m., Feb- 
ruary 21, for the installation of five flash- 
ing light signals on the Atlantic & North 
Carolina and four flashing light signals on 
the Atlantic & Yadkin. Mr. Craven has 
plans and specifications. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Sealed proposals will be received in the 
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office of W. B. Hall, purchasing agent of 
this road, Room 318, Equitable building, 
Denver, Colo., until 10:00 a. m. (mountain 
time) February 24, for the furnishing of 
the necessary materials for 11 railroad 
grade crossing protective signals to be in- 
stalled under the federal grade crossing 
program in the State of Utah. Specifica- 
tions will be furnished on request. 


BAMBERGER ELrctric.—Sealed bids will 
be received by this road, Room 213, Inter- 
urban depot, Salt Lake City, Utah, until 
2:00 p. m., March 1, on all materials 
necessary for the installation of five elec- 
tric flashing highway crossing signals to 
be installed in the State of Utah under 
federal grade crossing projects. Further 
information may be obtained from H. I. 
Price, purchasing agent, at the above ad- 
dress. 


Construction 





DENVER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—A 
contract amounting to $126,972 has been 
awarded Gerald Knutson, Kansas City, 
Mo., for the construction of a highway 
bridge 361 ft. long and approaches for 
State Highway No. 340 over eight tracks 
of the D. & R. G. W., and a 7-ft. by 7-ft. 
6-in. sidewalk underpass 213 ft. long on 
Main street in Grand Junction, Col. The 
bridge will consist of one through truss 
span of 150 ft. and four concrete slab ap- 
proach spans on I-beams of approximately 
35, 42, 46 and 55 ft. in length, providing 
a 30-ft. roadway and one 5-ft. sidewalk. 
The estimated cost of the overpass struc- 
ture alone is $63,560 and of the pedestrian 
underpass $28,510. 


LoutsvittE & NASHvVILLE.—A_ contract 
has been awarded by the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky Department of Highways to 
Ellis, Kelly & Company, Owensboro, Ky., 
for the construction of a railroad bridge 
over the Elizabethtown to Bardstown high- 
way one mile north of Elizabethtown, Ky. 
The bridge, which will support two main 
line tracks of the L. & N., consists of a 
56-ft. deck plate girder span with a con- 
crete deck on reinforced concrete abut- 
ments. The bridge structure proper will 


cost about $40,000. 


Texas & Paciric——A contract amount- 
ing to approximately $193,000 has been 
awarded the Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, by the Louis- 
iaaa Highway Commission for the con- 
struction of a highway overpass over the 
tracks of this railroad at the west approach 
to the Mississippi River bridge in West 
Baton Rouge parish. The structure, which 
will provide two roadway lanes each 23 ft. 
9 in. wide, will consist of twenty rein- 
lorced concrete deck girder spans 38 ft. 
long and five I-beam spans, two 38 ft. 
long, two 47 ft. long and one 64 ft. long, 
supported on four reinforced concrete pile 
bents and 22 reinforced concrete frame 
bents with concrete pile footings. 
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Supply Trade 





T. C. Coleman & Son, Louisville, Ky., 
has been appointed representative of the 
railroad sales division of the Cleveland 
Tractor Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Lem Adams, chief engineer of the 
Oxweld Railroad Service Company, 
Chicago, has been elected vice-president, 
with headquarters as before in Chicago. 


B. C. Browning, representative to the 
railway field for Oakite Products, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed national 
railway representative, with headquarters, 
as formerly, at Chicago. 


J. R. Sexton, previously with the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, western division, for 
The Standard Stoker Company, Inc., 
with office at Chicago. 


The Flexrock Company has moved 
its general office and plant from 800 North 
Delaware avenue to larger quarters at 
23rd and Manning streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A. C. Irwin, formerly manager of the 
Railway Bureau of the Portland Cement 
Association, has been appointed assistant 
subway engineer of the Department of 
Subways and Traction, City of Chicago. 


Keith C. Bowers of the St. Louis of- 
fice of Revere Copper and Brass In- 


- corporated, Chicago, has been appointed 


sales representative for Western Missouri 
and Kansas, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo. 


James W. Seabough, Jr., formerly 
in the mechanical department of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, at Springfield, Mo., 
has been appointed sales engineer of the 
T-Z Railway Equipment Company and 
the Brewster Company, Chicago. 


L. B. McCully, superintendent of the 
generator division of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed man- 
ager of the transportation and generator 
division, succeeding F. H. Stohr, who be- 
comes manager of the company’s industry 
sales department. 


John S. Dean, transportation mainte- 
nance engineer of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., has re- 
tired after 36 years of service. Mr. 
Dean is the author of several books, in- 
cluding “Railway Operating Data;” he is 
also a contributor to electrical and railway 
trade journals. 


Frederick W. Copeland, president of 
H. Channon Company, Chicago, has re- 
signed to become president of the Sullivan 
Machinery Company, Chicago. Mr. 
Copeland was previously connected with 
the Sullivan Machinery Company, having 
joined the organization in 1913. In the 
21 years which followed, he worked suc- 
cessively as apprentice in each plant, serv- 
iceman in the mines, salesman, export 
manager, vice-president and controller. He 
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has been a director of the company since 
1923. In 1934 he left the company to be- 
come president of the Channon Company. 


D. R. Arnold has been appointed vice- 
president of the Standard Railway 
Equipment Company in charge of sales 
of eastern and southeastern territories, to 
succeed Samuel G. Rea, deceased, with 
headquarters at 247 Park Ave., New York. 
gq. HH. Schroeder, assistant to vice-pres- 
ident, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been transferred to New York. 


A. W. Donop, formerly of the U. S. L. 
Battery Corporation, has been appointed 
sales and development engineer of the 
Portable Plating and Equipment Com- 
pany, Chicago. A. M. Anderson, for- 
merly of the Gould Storage Battery Com- 
pany, has joined the railway equipment 
division of the Portable Plating and Equip- 
ment Company to engage in sales and en- 
gineering work. 


OBITUARY 


Allen E. Ostrander, assistant vice- 
president of the American Car & Foundry 
Co., died suddenly at a hotel in New York 
City on February 5. He was born on June 
23, 1877, at New Haven, Conn., and was 
educated in the New Haven public schools, 
received private tuition and took courses 
at Yale University. Mr. Ostrander en- 
tered railway service with the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, serving succes- 





Allen E. Ostrander 


sively at messenger, yard clerk, shop ap- 
prentice and draftsman; all except the last 
position were pursued during school vaca- 
tions. He then served as a draftsman for 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, detailing patented 
devices for locomotives and cars. Subse- 
quently, he went with the Standard Steel 
Car Company as draftsman and’ squad 
leader. In 1903 he went as a designer 
with the American Car & Foundry Co. and 
served as estimator, later as chief estimator 
and then as mechanical engineer until 1915, 
when he was appointed general mechanical 
engineer. In 1924 he was transferred to 
the sales department as assistant vice-pres- 
ident. He was a member of a number of 
technical organizations, including the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 














Finaneial 





ARKANSAS VALLEY INTERURBAN. — Of- 
fered for Sale—R. B. Campbell and W. E. 
Brown, trustees of this road, will offer 
the entire property of the 60-mile electric 
railroad for sale at public auction in the 
Wichita, Kan., court house on March 27, 
1939 at 10 a. m., pursuant to an order of 
the United States District Court for Kan- 
sas. No bid can be accepted at less than 
$75,000, and the purchaser must assume 
tax liens thereon of approximately $110,- 


000. 


ATLaAntic Coast Line.—A bandonment.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a line extending from Tavares, 
Fla., to Lane Park, 2.9 miles. 


BattimoreE & Oxnto.—Abandonment by 
the Pittsburg ¢& Western—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has au- 
thorized the Pittsburg & Western to aban- 
don the line and the Baltimore & Ohio to 
abandon operation of the line extending 
from Callery, Pa., to Ribold, 5.8 miles. 


Boston & Matne.—Abandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized this company to abandon 
that portion of its Salem branch, extending 
from Wilmington Junction, Mass., to South 
Middleton, 7 miles. 


Boston & Matne.—A bandonment.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don a portion of its so-called Keene 
Branch, which extends from Elmwood, 
N. H., to Coolridge Crossing, two miles. 


Boston & Matne.—Abandonment.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don its Central Massachusetts branch ex- 
tending from Oakdale, Mass., to Wheel- 
wright, 25 miles and to abandon operation 
over a line of the Boston & Albany extend- 
ing from a point west of so-called Barre 
Station, Mass., to Creamery Road, 6 miles. 


CENTRAL OF NEw JeErRSEY.—Recommends 
Denial of Abandonment Application —Ex- 
aminer R. R. Molster has recommended in 
a proposed report that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Division 4 deny this 
road’s application for authority to abandon 
its 4.7-mile line between Bowentown Junc- 
tion, N. J., and Greenwich Pier—without 
prejudice to renewal of the application if 
after two years the segment continues to be 
operated at a loss. After reviewing the 
testimony of protestants the examiner cites 
that of an oyster shipper, who expects in 
the future to offer the railroad more traf- 
fic that he has shipped in recent years. Mr. 
Molster thinks the C. N. J. would be sub- 
jected to no “undue” burden if it continued 
to operate the line for two years “in order 
to test the possibilities of the prospective 
oyster traffic.” 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Abandonment.—The Denver & Rio Grande 
Western has been given authority by the 
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federal district court at Denver, Colo., to 
abandon its Colorado Springs-Manitou 
branch. The trustees of the road informed 
the court that the six miles is operated at 
a loss of $15,000 yearly, that passenger 
service was discontinued years ago and that 
the freight business is almost nothing. 


ILLINOIS TERMINAL. — Abandonment. — 
Examiner R. Romero of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in a proposed re- 
port to the commission, has recommended 
that it authorize this company to abandon 
its Litchfield branch extending from Staun- 
ton, Ill., in a northeasterly direction to the 
terminus of the line at Litchfield, 15.3 miles. 


LeHIGH VALLEY.—Guaranty of Notes.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
continue its guaranty of payment of prin- 
cipal and interest and minimum sinking 
fund of approximately $4,117,500 of five 
year secured six per cent notes of the Le- 
high Valley Coal Company, maturing Jan- 
uary 1, 1943, under conditions differing 
from those existing on December 14, 1937, 
when the commission issued its order 
authorizing the company to guarantee $4,- 
647,000 of notes as to payment of prin- 
cipal, interest, and minimum sinking fund. 


New York CentraAr.—Abandonment by 
Boston & Albany.—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon operation over 
a 10.8-mile segment of the Athol branch 
of the Boston & Albany, which the latter 
seeks authority to abandon. The line in- 
volved extends from Ludlow, Mass., to 
Bondsville. 


St. Louts SouTHwESTERN. — Abandon- 
ment.—Examiner Jerome K. Lyle has rec- 
ommended in a proposed report that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Divi- 
sion 4 authorize the trustee of the St. 
Louis Southwestern of Texas to abandon 
a 10.96-mile branch line extending from 
Lufkin, Texas, to Prestridge. 


SouTHERN Pactiric.—R. F. C. Loan.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for approval of an 
$8,000,000 Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion loan which it is seeking for the pur- 
pose of meeting equipment trust maturities 
and interest on funded debt falling due be- 
tween April 28 and June 30. Securities 
with an estimated market value of $10,- 
835,698 on the basis of February 3 prices 
would be offered as collateral for the loan. 
S. P. now owes R. F. C. $14,000,000 which 
was borrowed last year and is due May 1, 
1941, 


Wrxkes-BarreE & EAstern.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has authorized the trustee 
to abandon a line of railroad extending 
from Suscon, Pa. to Stroudsburg, 54 
miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
: Feb. 7 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 30.26 29.58 28.59 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 61.67 60.63 62.75 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


H. A. Radtke, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Missouri Southern, 
with headquarters at Leeper, Mo., has 
been elected president. 


C. J. Rogers, vice-president of the 
White Pass & Yukon Route, with head- 
quarters at Seattle, Wash., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and general man- 
ager, with the same headquarters. 


H. B. Cobban, secretary, treasurer and 
general manager of the Northeast Okla- 
homa, has been elected president, treasurer 
and general manager, with headquarters as 
before at Miami, Okla., and C. A. Neal 
has been elected vice-president. 


Johnson O. Couch, assistant to the 
president of the Louisiana & Arkansas and 
the Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas, with 
headquarters at New York, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Kansas City South- 
ern, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 


Edward Everett Bashford, vice-pres- 
ident of the National Railways of Mexico, 
with headquarters at New York, has re- 
tired on pension. Mr. Bashford was born 
in Yonkers, N. Y., on August 13, 1868, 
and was educated in private and public 
schools there. He commenced his _busi- 
ness career in 1884 with a fire insurance 
company in New York and in September, 
1888, secured a position in the treasurer’s 
office of the Mexican National Railroad 
Company at New York and in August, 
1892, went to Mexico City as division 
storekeeper of that railroad. In 1893 Mr. 
Bashford was transferred to the auditor’s 
office where he served in various capaci- 
ties, including that of assistant auditor, 
until 1902, when he resigned to accept a 
position with the Mexican General Elec- 
tric Company. In 1905 Mr. Bashford re- 
turned to railroading as assistant purchas- 
ing agent, assistant secretary and treas- 
urer in New York of the National Rail- 
road Company of Mexico, the successor 
company of the Mexican National Rail- 
road Company. He was closely connected 
with the work of the merger of the Na- 
tional Railroad Company of Mexico and 
Mexican Central Railway Company into 
the Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico. 
Since then, with the exception of a few 
months in 1914, Mr. Bashford has been in 
the employ of the latter company, both in 
New York and Mexico. He has been vice- 
president at New York since 1922. 


Parr A. Bloom, secretary to the execu- 
tive vice-president of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, at St. Paul, Minn., 
has been promoted to assistant to the exec- 
utive vice-president, with the same head- 
quarters, a newly created position. Mr. 
Bloom was born at Hayward, Wis., on 
January 16; 1904, and entered railway serv- 
ice on July 23, 1923, as a clerk-stenog- 
rapher in the engineering department of 
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the Omaha at Spooner, Wis.. On Febru- 
ary 1, 1925, he was promoted to chief clerk 
in the operating department at Spooner, 





Parr A. Bloom 


and two years later he was transferred to 
the contract and joint facilities department 


at St. Paul. Mr. Bloom was advanced to_ 


chief clerk to the public relations assistant 
on March 1, 1928, and on July 1, 1929, he 
was appointed secretary to the general 
manager, later becoming secretary to the 
executive vice-president. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


F. J. McKeon has been appointed as- 
sistant treasurer for the trustees on the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


R. C. Beckett, general attorney on the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed also land and tax 
commissioner, succeeding to the duties of 
Bruno W. Rose, whose death on Decem- 
ber 17 was reported in the Railway Age 
of January 7. 


Theodore Schmidt, whose promotion 
to general attorney on the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Chicago, was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of February 





Theodore Schmidt 


4, was born at Indianapolis, Ind., on March 
15, 1884, and after graduating from Indi- 
ana University, obtained his law degree at 
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the Northwestern University School of 
Law in 1909. Later he took a special 
course at the University of Chicago, and 
has been a lecturer on Illinois law at 
Northwestern University. For a number 
of years he was associated with Loesch, 
Scofield, Loesch & Richards, the Pennsyl- 
vania’s solicitors at Chicago. On April 1, 
1931, Mr. Schmidt was appointed assistant 
general counsel on the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Chicago, the position he 
held at the time of his recent promotion. 
He has also been assistant general counsel 
of the Chicago Union Station Company, 
and played an important part in the de- 
velopment of its air rights. 


Guernsey Orcutt, whose appointment 
as general attorney of the Pennsylvania 
system at Philadelphia, Pa., was noted in 
the Railway Age of February 4, was born 
at Chamberlain, S. D., in April, 1888. He 
was graduated from Beloit college in 1910 
and from the Chicago Kent College of 
Law in June, 1913. After being admitted 
to the bar in Illinois in that year, Mr. 
Orcutt became connected with the legal 





Guernsey Orcutt 


firm of Loesch, Scofield & Loesch at Chi- 
cago. During the World War he served 
as a pilot in the air service of the United 
States Army, after the war he resumed 
his connection with the same firm. In 
1919 Mr. Orcutt joined the legal staff of 
the Pennsylvania as assistant general soli- 
citor at Pittsburgh, later being advanced 
to assistant general counsel. He held the 
latter position until February, 1936, when 
he was appointed general attorney for the 
Western region at Chicago, where he re- 
mained until his recent appointment as gen- 
eral attorney for the system. 


I. R. Estus, auditor of the Northeastern 
Oklahoma, has been appointed secretary 


and auditor, with headquarters as before 
at Miami, Okla. 


Edwin F. Hunt has been appointed as- 
sistant general counsel of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, with headquar- 
ters at Nashville, Tenn., succeeding Judge 
Frank Slemons, who has retired. Wal- 
ton Whitwell, assistant to general coun- 
sel, with headquarters at Nashville, has 
been promoted to general solicitor and 
William A. Miller, attorney, has been 
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advanced to assistant to general counsel, 
succeeding Mr. Whitwell. 


OPERATING 


P. T. Hewitt has been appointed man- 
ager of the Deep Creek railroad, with 
headquarters at Wendover, Utah, succeed- 
ing Mason Moore, who has retired. 


I. D. Holmes, supervisor of trains and 
track on the Illinois Central, with head- 
quarters at Princeton, Ky., has been ap- 
pointed acting trainmaster with headquar- 
ters at Fulton, Ky., succeeding H. W. 
Williams, who has taken a leave of ab- 
sence. 


W. H. Bailey, trainmaster of the Mis- 
souri Pacific with headquarters at Jefferson 
City, Mo., has been appointed trainmaster 
of all districts of the Central division with 
headquarters at Van Buren, Ark., to suc- 
ceed B. C. Murphy who has been granted 
a sick leave, and has been succeeded by 
S. F. Ayler. 


Robert C. Owensby, yardmaster on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Peoria, 
Ill., has been promoted to trainmaster, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding Dave 
Berman, who has been transferred to 
Goodland, Kan., replacing Francis Nu- 
gent, whose promotion to superintendent, 
with headquarters at Fairbury, Neb., was 
announced in the Railway Age of Feb- 
ruary 4. 


O. H. Carper, assistant to general 
superintendent transportation of the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio, has been appointed super- 
intendent freight transportation, with head- 
quarters as before at Richmond, Va. I. D. 
Irwin, assistant superintendent transporta- 
tion, has been appointed superintendent 
passenger transportation, with headquar- 
ters as before at Richmond. A. W. Duke, 
chief clerk to general superintendent trans- 
portation, has been appointed assistant to 
superintendent freight transportation, with 
headquarters at Richmond. The position 
of general superintendent transportation, 
formerly held by J. W. King, has been 
abolished. 


TRAFFIC 


R. E. Maloney, commercial agent for 
the Illinois Terminal, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been promoted to general 
agent at Milwaukee, Wis., a newly created 
position. 


Frank A. Wisberg, traveling freight 
agent on the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville (Monon), with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich., has been promoted to gen- 
eral agent at that point, replacing Frank 
Strayer, who has retired. 


H. W. Patterson, general agent on the 
Chicago, Attica & Southern, with head- 
quarters at New York, has been promoted 
to general Eastern agent, with the same 
headquarters, and the position of general 
agent at New York has been abolished. 


W. A. Carpenter, assistant general 
freight agent of the Midland Valley: the 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf and the Okla- 
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homa City-Ada-Atoka, with headquarters 
at Muskogee, Okla., has been promoted to 
general freight agent, with the same head- 
quarters, a change in title. 


E. K. Heap, commerce agent on the 
Illinois Central at New Orleans, La., has 
been promoted to assistant general freight 
agent, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding E. E. Clark, who has been ap- 
pointed general agent, operating depart- 
ment, at Shreveport, La. 


J. R. Bolen, commercial agent of the 
Southern, with headquarters at Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been appointed division 
freight agent, with headquarters at Val- 
dosta, Ga., succeeding H. J. Herron, who 
has been appointed division freight and 
passenger agent, with headquarters at 
Rome, Ga., to succeed A. B. Hammond, 
deceased. 


J. J. Haggerty has been appointed com- 
mercial freight agent of the Western 
Maryland, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to succeed D. M. Getz, de- 
ceased. Robert A. Dennis has been ap- 
pointed traveling freight agent at Cumber- 
land, Md., succeeding C. E. Busey, who 
has been appointed commercial freight 
agent at Baltimore, Md., to succeed T. J. 
Jordan, who has been promoted to gen- 
eral passenger agent. 


B. M. Croll, assistant general freight 
agent of the Reading, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding W. D. Cor- 
‘ field, who has been retired after 54 years 
of service. Mr. Corfield entered the serv- 
ice of the Reading in 1884 as a waybill 
clerk and two years later became clerk. He 
then served successively as assistant ship- 
ping clerk, rate clerk, chief clerk and 
freight solicitor. In 1897 Mr. Corfield was 
appointed agent of the Blue Ridge Dis- 
patch. In 1912 he became division freight 
agent and in 1927 was appointed general 
freight agent, the position he held until 
August, 1936, when he was appointed as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, from which 
position he has now retired. 


Peter P. Belitz, whose promotion to 
assistant coal traffic manager of the New 
York Central, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, was announced in the Railway Age 
of December 31, was born at Omaha, 
Neb., on August 18, 1894, and attended 
business college. He entered railway serv- 
ice on August 15, 1912, as a clerk in the 
traffic department of the New York Cen- 
tral at Omaha, and on February 1, 1914, 
he was promoted to station freight agent 
at that point. On March 1, 1915, he was 
appointed traveling freight agent with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo. During the 
war, Mr. Belitz served overseas with the 
U. S. Field Artillery, and on his return 
was reinstated with the New York Central 
as traveling freight agent, with headquar- 
ters at Seattle, Wash. On May 16, 1929, 
he was promoted to general agent at Chi- 
cago, and on May 17, 1931, he was ap- 
pointed division freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Kankakee, Ill. Mr. Belitz was 


appointed coal and ore agent, with head- 
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quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, on January 
1, 1932, and continued in that position until 
his recent promotion. 


E. E. Strickland, assistant general 
freight agent on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo., has been promoted to general 
freight agent, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding J. C. LaCoste, who re- 
tired on February 1. A. C. Mattson, 
chief clerk to the general freight agent at 
Kansas City has been advanced to assistant 
general freight agent at that point replac- 
ing Mr. Strickland. 

Mr. Strickland was born in Kansas City, 
and graduated from the Kansas City School 
of Law. He entered railroad service in 
1904, and after serving in clerical positions 
with several railroads, went with the Rock 
Island in 1908 as city freight agent at Kan- 
sas City. Mr. Strickland was later ad- 
vanced through the positions of merchan- 
dise freight agent, assistant general agent 
and assistant general freight agent, all at 
Kansas City. During the World War, he 





Earl E. Strickland 


served as a first lieutenant in the Field 
Artillery and returned to the Rock Island 
at the end of this service. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


Harry J. Seyton, whose promotion to 
assistant chief engineer, Lines West, of 
the Great Northern, with headquarters at 
Seattle, Wash., was announced in the 
Railway Age of February 4, was born at 
Richmond, IIl., on June 25, 1882, and grad- 
uated from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1905. He entered the service of the 
Great Northern as an instrumentman in 
1909, and two years later he was promoted 
to assistant engineer in the construction de- 
partment. In 1915, he was transferred to 
the valuation division and the following 
year he returned to the construction de- 
tended from Duluth to Williston, N. D. 
partment in the same capacity. Mr. Sey- 
ton was advanced to district engineer of 
the Central division, with headquarters at 
Great Falls, Mont., in 1917, and on March 
1, 1920, he was transferred to Duluth, 
Minn. In 1925, his jurisdiction was ex- 
tended from Duluth to Williston, N. D. 


Percy O. Ferris, whose appointment as 
engineer maintenance of way of the Dela- 





ware & Hudson at Albany, N. Y., was 
noted in the Railway Age of January 28, 
was born on May 29, 1892, at Peekskill, 
Mr. 


i Ferris attended Matteawan 





Percy O. Ferris 


High School and Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute (1912-1916) and entered railroad 
service on July 19, 1917, as rodman with 
the Delaware & Hudson. He became sen- 
ior transitman in August, 1917; assistant 
roadmaster in November, 1920; track 
supervisor in November, 1921; and road- 
master in September, 1924. From May, 
1925, to April, 1938, Mr. Ferris served as 
assistant engineer of maintenance of way 
and on the latter date became division en- 
gineer. He held the latter position until 
July, 1938, when he was appointed acting 
engineer maintenance of way, the position 
he held until February 1, when he was 
appointed engineer maintenance of way. 


William F. Cummings, whose appoint- 
ment as chief engineer of the Boston & 
Maine, the Maine Central and the Portland 
Terminal Company was noted in the Rail- 
way Age of February 4, entered the service 
of the Boston & Maine on October 22, 
1906, as a chainman. He was successively 
promoted until April 1, 1914, when he was 
appointed assistant engineer in the office of 





William F. Cummings 


the valuation engineer in connection with 
the federal valuation of railroads. On 
January 1, 1921, he was appointed valuation 
engineer and in January, 1926, assumed the 
additional duties of auditor of disburse- 


Continued on next left-hand pa 





Modern Power Makes the Railroad 


Net tons per mile of road per day is the measure of the effectiveness of the trans- 
portation plant.»»»In this, locomotives are the key element—track, terminals, 
yards and every other facility are only as useful as the locomotives are effi- 


cient. » » » Lima-built modern steam locomotives assure maximum net returns. 
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LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, QQEERERIERIEE INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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ments. On April 1, 1927, he was appointed 
engineer of maintenance of way; on No- 
vember 1, 1928, assistant chief engineer of 
the B. & M., and on August 1, 1936, as- 
sistant chief engineer of the Maine Central 
and the Portland Terminal. On December 
19, 1938, Mr. Cummings was appointed 
acting chief engineer of the three com- 
panies, due to the illness of the chief engi- 
neer. He has been active in the affairs of 
the American Railway Engineer Associa- 
tion, of which he is a past director. 


Burton Williams, who has been em- 
ployed in the Transportation Research di- 
vision of the Association of American 
Railroads since February, 1936, has been 
appointed engineer, Freight Container Bu- 
reau of the Association, to fill the vacancy 
brought about by the death of T. E. 
Marks. 


MECHANICAL 


P. H. Maley, boiler foreman on the 
Chicago Great Western, at Oelwein, Iowa, 
has been promoted to general boiler in- 
spector, with headquarters at Oelwein. 


A. E. Ganzert, whose appointment as 
electrical engineer of the Chicago, Rock 





A. E. Ganzert 


Island & Pacific, with headquarters in 
Chicago, was noted in the Railway Age 
of January 14, was born in that city July 
1, 1895. There he attended both grade and 
high schools, and, in 1911, entered railway 
service as an electrician with the Pullman 
Company, two years later transferring to 
the Rock Island Lines. In August, 1915, 
Mr. Ganzert was released to the Kansas 
City Terminal Company where, as assistant 
foreman, he co-ordinated train lighting ac- 
tivities of their new coach yard. Mr. Gan- 
zert returned to the Rock Island in 1917 as 
electrical supervisor, which position he held 
until this year. Since 1913, he has been a 
member of the Association of Railway 
Electrical Engineers and at present he is 
a member of the Committee of Direction 
of the Electrical Section, Mechanical Di- 
vision of the A. A. R. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Harry C. Young, whose appointment as 
purchasing agent of the Delaware & Hud- 
son at Albany, N. Y., was noted in the 
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Railway Age of January 28, was born on 
August 28, 1880, at Guilderland, N. Y. 
Upon leaving high school Mr. Young 
entered railroad service on December 8, 





Harry C. Young 


1901, as junior clerk in the purchasing de- 
partment of the Delaware & Hudson. He 
was appointed assistant chief clerk to pur- 
chasing agent on June 1, 1909; chief clerk 
to purchasing agent on May 1, 1929; as- 
sistant to purchasing agent on January 1, 
1930; and assistant purchasing agent on 
May 15, 1933. Mr. Young held the latter 
position until August 16, 1938, when he 
was appointed acting purchasing agent. 


Leonard L. King, whose promotion to 
purchasing agent of the Illinois Central, 
with headquarters at Chicago, was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of February 
4, entered railway service on April 1, 1902, 
as a clerk and laborer in the maintenance 
of way department at Newton, Ill. After 
working as assistant foreman, supervisor’s 
clerk and engineering apprentice at New- 
ton and Mattoon, IIl., he was appointed as- 
sistant terminal foreman at Memphis, 
Tenn., on July 31, 1907. The next year 
he became assistant division storekeeper at 
McComb, Miss., and on May 23, 1910, he 
was promoted to division storekeeper at 
East St. Louis, Ill., later being transferred 
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successively to Freeport, Ill., Waterloo, 
Iowa, Memphis and McComb. On No- 
vember 30, 1918, he was advanced to as- 
sistant general storekeeper with headquar- 
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ters at Memphis, and on March 1, of the 
following year, he was promoted to spe- 
cial assistant to the purchasing agent at 


Chicago. Mr. King was further promoted 
on April 1, 1934, to assistant purchasing 
agent, the position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion, which was effective 
February 1. 


SPECIAL 


F. H. Johnson, executive assistant of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been appointed public relations officer, with 
the same headquarters, a change of title. 


OBITUARY 


G. L. Moore, general agent on the 
Texas & Pacific at St. Louis, Mo., died 
on January 30 of a heart ailment, after a 
brief illness. 


L. H. Cecil, assistant to the executive 
vice-president of the Southern Pacific lines 
in Texas and Louisiana, with headquarters 
at Houston, Tex., died of a heart attack in 
the Southern Pacific hospital at Houston 
on January 26. 


William J. Masterson, assistant to the 
general traffic manager of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., died at the Frisco hospital on 
February 3, of a cerebral hemorrhage suf- 
fered a week before. 


Eugene T. Gibbons, treasurer of the 
Peoria & Pekin Union, with headquarters 
at Peoria, Ill., died in that city on Feb- 
ruary 5. Mr. Gibbons was born in Chil- 
licothe, Ill., in June, 1871, and entered the 
service of the Peoria & Pekin Union in 
September, 1902. He held various posi- 
tions in the accounting and treasury de- 
partments prior to his election as treas- 
urer in January, 1920. 


Col. Jenks Buffum Jenkins, whose 
death on February 1 was noted in the 
Railway Age of February 4, was born at 
Allegheny City, Pa., on January 28, 1869. 
He was graduated from the University of 
Pittsburgh as civil engineer in 1888 and 
entered railroad service the following year 
as a levelman on the engineering corps of 
the Maryland Central (now Maryland & 
Pennsylvania) subsequently serving as as- 
sistant resident engineer, transitman and 
chief of party. Col. Jenkins went with 
the Baltimore & Ohio as assistant engi- 
neer on November 18, 1889, serving in the 
maintenance of way department and sub- 
sequently in the real estate department and 
later became a transitman on construction. 
Leaving the service of the Baltimore & 
Ohio in April, 1893, he was engaged in 
private practice as a civil engineer and, 
following service with the City of New 
York, he returned to the Baltimore & 
Ohio on May 1, 1900, as assistant engi- 
neer. On November 1, 1910, his jurisdic- 
tion was extended over the entire system 
and on March 1, 1914, he was promoted 
to valuation engineer. After service in 
the World war, Col. Jenkins returned to 
the B. & O. as valuation engineer on Aug- 
ust 18, 1919, the position he held until 
his death. 
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REDUCE MAINTENANCE... 


modernize your driving boxes 


Pounding driving boxes cause unnecessary expense ... prevent it... by 
converting your driving box wedges into Franklin Automatic Compensators 
and Snubbers. » » » The bronze parallel-sided floating plate eliminates 
the air gap. The heavy outer spring acts .as a cushion to take care of 
abnormal shocks. These insure lower maintenance, easier riding, and 
increased availability for service on both plain and roller bearing appli- 
cations. » » » Take advantage of engineering improvements ... bring 
your driving box wedges up-to-date ... convert them into Franklin Auto- 
matic Compensators and Snubbers. 


Because material and tolerances are just right for the job, genuine Franklin 
repair parts give maximum service life. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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ABOVE: Franklin Automatic Compensa- 
tor and Snubber for Roller Bearing Driv- 
ing Box application. BELOW: Franklin 
Automatic Compensator and Snubber for 
Friction Bearing Driving Box application. 





FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


MONTREAL 
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NO. 82 OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS ARCHES OF THE WORLD 





MALMSBURY VIADUCT 
AUSTRALIA 


The Malmsbury Viaduct on the Melbourne-Bendigo 
Line of the Victorian Government Railways is the 
largest of several stone arch viaducts on this line. 
Built in 1862 of blue stone, this 500 ft. viaduct con- 
sists of five spans of 72 ft. each. It carries a double 


track at a height of 67 ft. above the Coliban River. 
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While not the largest, the Security Sectional Arch is 
one of the most important contributions to modern 
steam transportation. To realize full economy from 


your arch be sure that it is complete. 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists 
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Steam travels at 
HIGH SPEEDS through 
superheater units 


So be sure its 
path is SMOOTH 


ae” 4 


Elesco superheater units, exclusively, provide a smooth steam 
path through the return bends, which are machine-die-forged 
from the superheater tubing. This process controls the 





internal and external surfaces at the return bends, which is 
not possible with obsolete designs that employ butt-welding. 


nae Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 122 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 


Superheaters « Exhaust Steam Injectors « Feed Water Heaters « American Throttles « Pyrometers « Steam Dryers 


~ THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 
ENO 
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1848 - 1938 | 
THIS TABLET COMMEMORATES 
THE NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE FOUNDING OF THE 
BOLOO)V(OINAIA: INDDIONIE CEI 
SCHENECTAD 


PRESENTED TO THE AMERIGAD ( STIVE ( 
BY THE SCHENECTADY GHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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December thirteenth, nineteen hundred and thirty-eight, 
was an eventful day in the annals of the American 
Locomotive Company. The citizens of Schenectady, 
through their Chamber of Commerce, set this day 
apart to commemorate the goth Anniversary of the 
fo uxding of thelocomotive industry in Schenectady. 
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Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steel 
General Offices - FT OUNGSIOWN, OHIO 
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16-9B 
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